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CHILD lives in a world of enthusiasm 

and dreams. His dreams can be made 

to come true to a considerable extent and h’s 
enthusiasm can be markedly increased by the 
proper presentation of the subject matter in 
hand. . . . His whole future happiness and suc- 
cess may be dependent, and often is, on the 
proper utilization of his early enthusiasms. 


Every method that contributes to this end 
should be used.” 


G. H. Bretnatt in The Educational Screen 
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the Deaf, has many pertinent suggestions to 
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Baltimore, July 10, 


From the Michigan School, Mary Blair 
sends us a delightful sketch of some of the 
projects undertaken by her class. 


The report on Visual Education submitted 


at the business meeting of the Association 
contained so 
much valuable material that it is offered in a 
special number of the Votta Review. 
authors of the different articles were mem- 
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VISUALIZING THE GREATEST OF ALL STORIES 


The Use of Educational Films 


By M. S. 


HAT the most worth while learning 
[tes place when fairly accurate 

and vivid imagery accompanies the 
learning of the verbal symbols* is ac- 
cepted without challenge for the purposes 
of this article. That pupils in our schools 
for the deaf have difficulty in associating 
visual images with verbal symbols is an 
accepted fact. Hence a means for creat- 
ing these visual images is sought. The 
use of educational films in creating visual 
images is the theme of my paper. 

That films do have a certain value in 
education is attested by a number of well 
known facts. A large number of commer- 
cial houses have prepared films descrip- 
tive of the process or procedure used in 
the preparation of their wares. These films 
are designed to educate the public; to im- 
press upon the public mind the fact that 
a certain brand of something is prepared 
with the most painstaking care, that it is 
made of the best materials obtainable, and 
that it is the most desirable product of its 
kind. Automobile manufacturers prepare 
films for the use of dealers in educating 
their mechanics concerning the best and 
most efficient methods in repairing auto- 
mobiles. County demonstration agents 
use large numbers of films in teaching 
farmers the best methods of caring for 
their live stock. Although educators do 
not agree as to the relative value of edu- 
cational films, they do agree that they are 
of some value. 

Since mechanics learn to repair auto- 
mobiles, farmers learn to care for their 
stock, and the public learns to buy certain 


“Modern Methods 


in High School 
Douglas. 


Teaching,” 


HESTER 


products simply by viewing a moving pic- 
ture, one might reason that pupils could 
learn as easily by the same method. This 
reasoning would have one serious fault: 
the pupil lacks the interest which the 
others have. 


The mechanic and the farmer are eager 
to learn the best methods of conducting 
their businesses in order that they may 
earn bread and butter. The public wants 
to learn the relative value of certain prod- 
ucts in order to get the greatest value for 
a certain amount of money. The majority 
of pupils in our schools have no such de- 
sire for knowledge as have the mechanic, 
the farmer and the public. The desire on 
the part of the pupil for certain informa- 
tion must be created in some manner. He 
must be induced to be on the alert for the 
essential things in the particular subject 
which he is studying at the time. This 
does not mean that he should give his at- 
tention reluctantly in order to avoid the 
dire consequences which might follow if 
he neglected his work. He should have a 
wholesome interest, a child’s purpose to 
learn and discover things for himself, not 
a half hearted interest spurred on by the 
constant prodding of the teacher. 


This interest or motivation is secured in 
a number of ways, when it is secured at 
all, depending upon the nature of the sub- 
ject and the material being used. Motiva- 
tion of work with educational films is 
merely the careful preparation of the 
class for viewing the film. This subject 
will be taken up later. 

For a number of years films have been 
used along with the school work at the 
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A THIRD YEAR CLASS AT THE IOWA SCHOOL STUDYING A SLIDE CALLED 


“CHRISTMAS MORNING” 


The slide is projected directly on the slate and the pupils write the names on the objects in the picture. 
Miss Egan is the teacher. 


Iowa School. Usually films were booked 
in September to be sent to the school each 
week throughout the year. No films were 
requested for any specific date. When a 
film arrived all of the pupils from the 
upper grades were assembled in the study 
hall where all could sit and rest while 
they viewed a “movie”. Perhaps it was a 
subject with which some of the pupils 
were acquainted; most likely the majority 
of the pupils had never heard of it be- 
fore. Surely it was a rare occurrence for 
any of the pupils to view a moving pic- 
ture at the time they were studying the 
subject in their text books. Seldom did 
the teachers have any advance material 
with which to prepare the pupils for the 
film which they were to see. 

Following the period of rest and 
“movies” the pupils were required, as a 
language exercise, to write an account of 
what they had seen. It cannot be said 
that the time spent in using films in this 
manner was entirely wasted, for the pu- 


pils gained something from their language 
exercises. Perhaps a few of them secured 
some worth-while information. But not 
all of the pupils in the upper grades of 
the school could have a vital interest in 
any one film. Obviously the results got- 
ten from the use, or should I say misuse, 
of educational films were far from satis- 
factory. 

The dissatisfaction with the educational 
films as used at that time brought about 
a study of some of the literature on visual 
education. Subsequently a was 
evolved which was calculated to increase 
the usefulness of educational films. 

Educational films for use at the Iowa 
School are secured from the Visual In 
struction Service, a department of the 
Iowa State College, at Ames. This de- 
partment issues a catalog each year listing 
a large number of films for distribution. 
Many of these films are made for adver 
tising purposes and though they have 
some educational value, they are not suit: 
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ed to the needs of the pupils at the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. They are, as a rule, 
too general in scope and have no synopsis 
or advance material for the use of the 
teacher. Other films listed are made for 
educational purposes, but have no supple- 
mentary material. The third group of 
films, made for teaching some specific 
subject, have enough supplementary ma- 
terial to enable the teacher properly to 
prepare the class for the film. 

This catalog is handed to the various 
teachers who can profitably use films with 
their classes. The teacher selects several 
films, all of which must be in group three 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
The films are chosen with respect to their 
bearing on certain phases of work which 
the teacher wishes to emphasize. The ap- 
proximate date on which the class will be 
studying the subject depicted by the film 
is indicated by the teacher and the film is 
ordered for that date. In cases where two 
or more teachers are teaching the same 
subject, as in history, it is arranged to 
have the several classes study the specific 
phase of the subject about the same time. 


visual aids are seen on the walls and slate. 


THE STUDY HALL AT THE LOWA SCHOOL 
A group of pupils viewing a film projected on a screen mounted permanently in the study hall. 
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In this way all of the history classes may 
profit by the use of one film. 

About ten days before the projection 
date the supplementary material for a 
film is given to the teacher who ordered 
the film. This material may be only a 
ist of the titles as they appear on the 
film with a paragraph or two describing 
the film in general. Perhaps the material 
contains a list of the titles, a detailed de- 
scription of the film, a complete historical 
background, and a well thought out plan 
for motivating the work with the film. 
Occasionally a film may be secured which 
is preceded by a set of lantern slides 
showing characters in the story and pic- 
tures of the more important scenes. 

After studying the advance material the 
teacher outlines a plan for creating a need 
for the film on the part of the pupil. The 
pupils’ interest in the film must be 
aroused in one way or another. The fact 
that they are soon to see a motion picture 
about something which they are now 
studying attracts their attention. Perhaps 
the teacher suggests that it would be nice 
if the pupils made a scrap book about 


Other 
(A projected picture could not be taken on the screen, so the 
photographer put in a picture of his own selection.) 
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THE PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY LABORATORY IN THE IOWA SCHOOL 
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Students in physics using various types of visual aids. 


the particular subject. Sometimes the pu- 
pils are asked to write an account of what 
they think they will see in the picture. 
They are sure to give their undivided at- 
tention to the picture in order to see how 
nearly right their account was. After the 
pupils have become vitally interested, af- 
ter they have begun to argue among them- 
selves as to what should be included in 
the scrap book, the teacher gives them 
suitable questions, the answers to which 
will be found only in the moving picture. 
Then the new words and expressions 
which will be encountered in the film are 
explained. If the period of preparation 
has been properly planned and carried 
out, the pupil goes to the study hall to 
see a “movie” about which he is very en- 
thusiastic, not a movie which will, at 
best, relieve him of an uninteresting pe- 
riod in the class room. 

Following the projection of the pic- 
ture the pupils are led by the teacher in 
a class discussion of the film. Not infre- 
quently they have heated arguments about 
some phase of the picture and ask for the 
film to be shown again in order that they 
may clear up the matter. When pupils 


can be induced to argue about their les- 
sons they are learning. 

Finally, when the arguments are settled, 
they write answers to the questions which 
were given them previous to the showing 
of the picture. It is safe to say that these 
pupils have clearer visual images con- 
cerning the subject matter which they 
have studied in connection with the pic- 
ture than they would have had without 
the use of the educational film. How much 
clearer these images are is problematical. 
Much depends upon the nature of the 
supplementary material and the amount 
of pupil enthusiasm the teacher has been 
able to create. 

Moving pictures are shown only to 
those classes for which the films were or- 
dered. From an educational standpoint 
pupils in the high school who are not 
studying geography have little or no im 
terest in a film dealing with a geographi- 
cal subject. Such pupils are not allowed 
to waste their time in viewing such films. 

In discussing the results secured from 
the use of educational films under the 
plan in use at the present time one of 
the teachers said, “The prepared pupil 
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A tenth grade class at the Iowa School studying plant fertilization, using microscope, a chart, and a pro- 


jection lantern. 


sees the picture and sees people doing the 
same things that he has studied about in 
the text book. He has a living mind-pic- 
ture that would be impossible for him to 
visualize from the printed page.” Another 
teacher says, “. ... The idea of space, the 
location of places in relation to each 
other, the existence of places that are dif- 


The photographer “faked” the slide being projected and it is upside down. 


ferent from our own home state, and 
many other subjects can be discussed over 
and over again and learned by a child as 
a part of his lesson, but, after all, they 
have no real visual meaning to him. That 
is where the educational film aided... . 
It was a lesson in visualization and the 
next best thing to actually seeing.” 


VISUAL AIDS USED AT THE IOWA SCHOOL 


These are quite expensive, but last many years, and are very effective. 
biology and general science room. 


The picture was made in the 
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The Use of Slides in Primary Classes 


By V. Scott 


O one claims that visual methods 
N of instruction will supplant the 

text-book or teacher, but they will 
supplement and increase the effectiveness 
of the teacher and text. It is believed that 
proper visual methods will enrich study, 
develop greater insight into the thought 
content of subject matter under discussion, 
and result in more lasting and clearer 
notions than are usually obtained with the 
study of words in text books. 

Some one has said, “We take away 
from a sermon what we bring to it.” So 
with pictures. We take away what we 
bring to them in sense experiences through 
which we interpret them. 

The field of visual instruction is not 
an entirely new one. For years teachers 
in every part of the country have been 
applying the fundamentals of visual edu- 
cation, illustrating, as far as their re- 
sources permitted, the lessons they were 
presenting to classes. 

In recent years, even before the advent 
of the educational motion picture, which 
has done so much to quicken interest in 
the use of visual materials, there has been 
a far more extended use of stereoscopes, 
projection lanterns and carefully selected 
cabinets of illustrated material than ever 
before in all the history of education. 

The old time plan of assembling the 
entire school to view a set of slides as a 
sort of semi-entertainment is no longer an 
accepted method with progressive teach- 
ers. The new idea is to do this visual 
work right in the individual classrooms— 
to treat it as distinctly a classroom prob- 
lem and to use a few slides at a time. A 
teacher today will conduct a splendid les- 
son and not show more than a half dozen 
slides during the entire period. Every 


slide used, however, will be subjected to 
intensive study and analysis and thought 
provoking questions will arouse the child’s 


curiosity, hold his interest and guide his 
observation and study of the picture. The 
advantages of enlarged pictures for class 
study are mayy. Attention of all can be 
centered upom a definite point at once, 
The teacher can, with great assurance, 
realize that all members of the class get 
a common group of images. She can, 
also, be sure the picture is clearly fo- 
cused, which is not always true with the 
stereoscopic views, owing to th® wmability 
of the child to make the proper adjust- 
ments. 

The appearance of the daylight lantern 
has aroused an additional interest in the 
visual instruction movement. This device 
is a classroom stereopticon which can be 
used in the ordinary schoolroom without 
special curtains to darken the room. With 
only ordinary curtains, which produce a 
semi-darkened room, excellent results can 
be secured. 

In the earliest reading lessons, wherein 
the development of a vocabulary of print- 
ed or written words is sought, the pictures 
of which those words are symbolic terms 
are projected directly on the blackboard. 

In this plan the lantern is placed about 
twelve feet from the blackboard so as to 
make the picture as bright as possible and 
of sufficient size to give good results. Pic- 
tures of a simple type should be used at 
first. The words being developed one at 
a time, should be printed or written right 
on the object, or on the part of it to 
which the word applies. 

As “a cow” is one of the first words 
taught to a little deaf child, the teacher 
will find a picture of a cow and outline 
it on an etched glass slide that comes 
with this outfit. This is done by placing 
the glass over a picture and outlining it. 
It may be colored with colored pencils 
that were especially made for this purpose. 
Beautiful colors are brought out on_ the 
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screen and the children thoroughly enjoy 
these. 

The first slide in this lesson is a picture 
of a Jersey cow. As the pupils previously 
have acquired a vocabulary of the parts 
of the body they may write each name on 
the part of the cow to which it applies, 
as shown in Cut II. 


I. 


II. A Beginner’s Reading Lesson 
Qa Cour 


After having the pupils repeat them as 
they point to them on the picture, the cow 
is caused to vanish by pushing a switch 
button in the electric cord of the lantern. 
The words will remain as in Cut III. 


Ill, Identifying Words by Association 


Q. cour 


fat 


If the pupils are in any doubt about 
any word, turn on the light again so that 


a7 


the picture appears just where it was at 
first. Soon all of the words will be rec- 
ognized in this position. Now place the 
words at one side of the picture in col- 
umnar form and test the class for recog- 
nition of words. They will, if doubtful, 
look at the words where the picture was 
projected and thus by association recall 
the word in question. This drill in learn- 
ing to recognize and associate these words 
is fun and leads to sharp observation. 

Simple sentences using the words can 
be written on the blackboard nearby with 
the help of the class. These sentences 
will be of the group-production type. 

For review reading lessons, write the 
short sentences suggested above on the 
cellophane slides, but do not write close 
to the edge or the words may not all ap- 
pear on the screen, owing to the frame 
of the lantern cutting off part of the slide 
picture. The prepared slides may look 
like these: 


IV. Observation Slide 


I see a cow. 

She has two horns. 
She has two ears. 
The cow has two eyes. 
She has four legs. 


V. Memory Test or Drill Slide 


I see a 

She has ———— horns. 
She has two ————. 

The cow has ———— eyes. 
Sho hes legs. 


These slides are of several uses, as ob- 
servational, informational or drill. Each 


has a helpful place to fill. 


VI. Information Slide 


The cow gives us milk. 
Cream comes from milk. 
Butter is made from cream. 
The cow likes to eat grass. 
Cows eat corn. 

Cows drink water. 
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Vil. Language Slide 


The cow gives us - 
——~—— comes from milk. 
Butter is made from 
The cow likes to eat 
Cows eat 
Cows drink ————. 
In the second year the various occupa- 
tions are usually taught. Nice slides can 
be made of these. 
“The milkman” was taught first and 
the slide below was shown to the class. 


VIII. The Milkman 


In this lesson the class talked about the 
milkman and his duties. 
learned where we get the milk. They 
learned about the farm life of ‘a cow and 
the dairy life. 


value of milk as a food. 


The following day this slide was pre- 


sented: 
1X. Information Slide 


This is the milkman. 
He brings us milk every morning. 


We must drink four glasses of milk 


every day. 


The Good Fairy says, “Milk makes 


us strong.” 
Milk comes from cows. 
Cows live on a farm. 


The farmer does not need a milk- 


man. 


X. Memory Test or Drill Slide 
Who is this? 
What does he bring us? 


The pupils 


In a previous health les- 
son the Good Fairy told them about the 
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Do you like milk? 

What did the Good Fairy say about 
milk? 

When does the milkman come to 
your house? 

Where does the milk come from? 

Where do the cows live? 

What people do not need the milk. 
man? 

The slides provide an excellent means 
of reviewing a topic. They may be re. 
ferred to again and again. 

The cheapness of homemade slides 
makes them readily available to all teach- 
ers having access to a projection lantern. 

By throwing the picture directly on the 
blackboard it is possible to write the 
words directly on the symbol, thus making 
assocication directly. Answers to the 
questions can be written on the _ black- 
board, also. This is of especial value in 
teaching deaf children. 

The illustrations and slides here given 
are from actual lessons used in a class. 
room with deaf children. They merely 
suggest the almost infinite possibilities for 
the use of visual instruction as a valuable 
aid to teaching. Such material can be 
developed by any classroom teacher, the 
lessons being adapted to the needs and 
interests of the class. This method of 
presenting language and thought enriches 
the children’s experience in the learning 
process and contributes to the vitality and 
permanence of the results of teaching. 


Courtesy the Spencer Lens Co 


A GEOGRAPHY CLASS AT THE NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOL 
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Projects in the First and Second Grades 


By Mary B1air 


deaf has found that natural, fluent 

language can be developed only 
from the child’s own experiences. Walks 
in the woods, trips to the farm, parties 
and a week-end visit with his own family 
all contain valuable items for the child’s 
language development. Perhaps even 
more interest can be stimulated by the 
actual creation of a project. Children 
find more joy in making things themselves 
and learning the language which naturally 
accompanies project work than in any- 
thing else | have ever tried. 

Last fall my first grade children noticed 
that the various buildings on our campus 
were used for different purposes. For 
instance, one building was used for our 
school and another was the place in which 
we slept. They asked me to tell them the 
names of the buildings. The psycho- 
logical moment had arrived! I chose the 
project method to satisfy their curiosity. 
We each secured a scratch pad and went 
for a walk on the campus. Each child 
chose one building to make and I printed 
the names of the building and the objects 
which were near it on the scratch pads. 
Then, we sat down in front of Brown Hall 
(our school building) and I outlined the 
buildings which the children could see 
from where we were sitting. I also 
sketched in the trees and shrubbery which 
was visible. The children soon caught 
the idea that we were going to make some- 
thing which depicted the scenes on the 
campus. 

For several days the pupils spent all 
of their spare time in studying the cam- 
pus. Then, they drew the general out- 
lines of the buildings on their tablets. 
They were very careful to make every 
window and every chimney that they 
saw. Then, they cut out the buildings 
from brick-red paper and mounted them 
on brown wrapping paper. All of the 


Bien progressive teacher of the 


finishing touches were made with colored 
crayons. One little boy made a crayon 
sketch of Mr. Gilbert’s dog in front of 
the house. The children enjoyed this 
project very much and the amount of new 
language which we learned was _ aston- 
ishing. 

We also made a health house last year 
to interest the children in foods. We 
made a little house out of a pasteboard 
box, covered it with paste and sprinkled 
it with oatmeal to represent stucco. We 
covered the roof with dried peaches, the 
chimney was adorned with red kidney 
beans and our windows were outlined 
with raisins. The driveway was filled 
with puffed rice, outlined with prunes and 
enhanced by a truck load of shredded 
wheat. The children became very much 
interested in foods and learned the names 
of the materials which were used. How- 
ever, during the Christmas vacation the 
rats ate our exterior decoration much to 
the children’s dismay. 

We made a doll house out of orange 
crates. This, I think was the most inter- 
esting project of all. We cut windows 
in the crates and made window panes of 
cellophane paper. Then we painted the 
boxes inside and out and papered the 
walls. We braided rag rugs, made the 
curtains and drapes and planned the fur- 
niture for the rooms. Large charts were 
made to assist us with our plans and 
labelled as follows: 

Kitchen Bathroom 
Bedroom Living Room 
When the children found a picture in the 
catalogs or magazines which appealed to 
them they posted it on the correct chart. 
Even the slower pupils had unique ideas 
about furniture making. One child painted 
an empty spool, put a pencil through the 
hole in it and glued them together. Then, 
he put a piece of modelling clay over the 


(Continued on page 85) 
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VII. Language Slide 


The cow gives us ~ 
—-—— comes from milk. 
Butter is made from 
The cow likes to eat 
Cows eat 
Cows drink 
In the second year the various occupa- 
tions are usually taught. Nice slides can 
be made of these. 
“The milkman” was taught first and 
the slide below was shown to the class. 


VII. The Milkman 


In this lesson the class talked about the 


milkman and his duties. The pupils 
learned where we get the milk. They 
learned about the farm life of ‘a cow and 
the dairy life. In a previous health les- 
son the Good Fairy told them about the 
value of milk as a food. 
The following day this slide was pre- 
sented : 
1X. Information Slide 
This is the milkman. 
He brings us milk every morning. 
We must drink four glasses of milk 
every day. 
The Good Fairy says, “Milk makes 
us strong.” 
Milk comes from cows. 
Cows live on a farm. 
The farmer does not need a milk- 
man. 


X. Memory Test or Drill Slide 
Who is this? 
What does he bring us? 
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Do you like milk? 

What did the Good Fairy say about 
milk? 

When does the milkman come to 
your house? 

Where does the milk come from? 

Where do the cows live? 

What people do not need the milk- 
man? 

The slides provide an excellent means 
of reviewing a topic. They may be re. 
ferred to again and again. 

The cheapness of homemade slides 
makes them readily available to all teach- 
ers having access to a projection lantern, 

By throwing the picture directly on the 
blackboard it is possible to write the 
words directly on the symbol, thus making 
assocication directly. Answers to_ the 
questions can be written on the _ black- 
board, also. This is of especial value in 
teaching deaf children. 

The illustrations and slides here given 
are from actual lessons used in a class- 
room with deaf children. They merely 
suggest the almost infinite possibilities for 
the use of visual instruction as a valuable 
aid to teaching. Such material can be 
developed by any classroom teacher, the 
lessons being adapted to the needs and 
interests of the class. This method of 


presenting language and thought enriches 
the children’s experience in the learning 
process and contributes to the vitality and 
permanence of the results of teaching. 


Courtesy the Spencer Lens Co. 


A GEOGRAPHY CLASS AT THE NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOL 
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Projects in the First and Second Grades 


By Mary B1air 


VERY progressive teacher of the 
K deaf has found that natural, fluent 

language can be developed only 
from the child’s own experiences. Walks 
in the woods, trips to the farm, parties 
and a week-end visit with his own family 
all contain valuable items for the child’s 
language development. Perhaps even 
more interest can be stimulated by the 
actual creation of a project. Children 
find more joy in making things themselves 
and learning the language which naturally 
accompanies project work than in any- 
thing else I have ever tried. 

Last fall my first grade children noticed 
that the various buildings on our campus 
were used for different purposes. For 
instance, one building was used for our 
school and another was the place in which 
we slept. They asked me to tell them the 
names of the buildings. The psycho- 
logical moment had arrived! I chose the 
project method to satisfy their curiosity. 
We each secured a scratch pad and went 
for a walk on the campus. Each child 
chose one building to make and I printed 
the names of the building and the objects 
which were near it on the scratch pads. 
Then, we sat down in front of Brown Hall 
(our school building) and I outlined the 
buildings which the children could see 
from where we were sitting. I also 
sketched in the trees and shrubbery which 
was visible. The children soon caught 
the idea that we were going to make some- 
thing which depicted the scenes on the 
campus. 

For several days the pupils spent all 
of their spare time in studying the cam- 
pus. Then, they drew the general out- 
lines of the buildings on their tablets. 
They were very careful to make every 
window and every chimney that they 
saw. Then, they cut out the buildings 
from brick-red paper and mounted them 
on brown wrapping paper. All of the 


finishing touches were made with colored 
crayons. One little boy made a crayon 
sketch of Mr. Gilbert’s dog in front of 
the house. The children enjoyed this 
project very much and the amount of new 
language which we learned was _ aston- 
ishing. 

We also made a health house last year 
to interest the children in foods. We 
made a little house out of a pasteboard 
box, covered it with paste and sprinkled 
it with oatmeal to represent stucco. We 
covered the roof with dried peaches, the 
chimney was adorned with red kidney 
beans and our windows were outlined 
with raisins. The driveway was filled 
with puffed rice, outlined with prunes and 
enhanced by a truck load of shredded 
wheat. The children became very much 
interested in foods and learned the names 
of the materials which were used. How- 
ever, during the Christmas vacation the 
rats ate our exterior decoration much to 
the children’s dismay. 

We made a doll house out of orange 
crates. This, I think was the most inter- 
esting project of all. We cut windows 
in the crates and made window panes of 
cellophane paper. Then we painted the 
boxes inside and out and papered the 
walls. We braided rag rugs, made the 
curtains and drapes and planned the fur- 
niture for the rooms. Large charts were 
made to assist us with our plans and 
labelled as follows: 

Kitchen Bathroom 
Bedroom Living Room 
When the children found a picture in the 
catalogs or magazines which appealed to 
them they posted it on the correct chart. 
Even the slower pupils had unique ideas 
about furniture making. One child painted 
an empty spool, put a pencil through the 
hole in it and glued them together. Then, 
he put a piece of modelling clay over the 
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Visual Education 


|. Introduction 


By Nettie McDanieL 


ISUAL instruction in school sys- 

\/ tems of the present day holds the 

attention of leading educators. The 
revival of interest in this method of in- 
struction with its present day application 
is sweeping the educational field. 

A most widely accepted book which 
should be in the hands of every teacher 
is “Visual Instruction in Public Schools” 
by Anna Verona Dorris, published by 
Ginn & Company. In this book are found 
a complete story of visual instruction and 
suggestions on the application of visual 
aids to all types of lessons. In the pref- 
ace of this book, Mrs. Dorris says, “The 
aim has been to include within these pages 
every practical suggestion that might 
help: therefore ideas have been gleaned 
from every possible source.—All state- 
ments are based upon definite experiences 
in working with children of all ages.— 
The endeavor of every progressive teacher 
at the present time is to plan school work 
so that pupils may master it much as ef- 
ficient people outside the school master 
their tasks. The teacher who has succeed- 
ed in this high endeavor finds in visual 
instruction one of the strongest methods 
of promoting natural learning and _ the 
proper motivation of the pupils’ efforts; 
and in visual aids she finds the most effec- 
tive instruments wherein to bring vivid- 
ness and concreteness to the child in his 
attempts to learn.” 

“The eye has seen and the mind re- 
tains” is a saying applicable to visual in- 
struction and, since the eye is considered 
the most observant of the senses and the 
most retentive, great stress should be 
placed upon instruction through sight ex- 
periences in conjunction with printed or 


Report of the Committee on Visual Education, 
presented at the business meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, in Baltimore, July 10, 1931. 


verbal expressions which bear on the text 
or subject. 

Many of the aids used in teaching are 
listed below: 

Flat pictures, maps, globes, objects, ex- 
hibits, dramatization, blackboards, relief 
maps, drawings, bulletins, pageants, text 
book illustrations, post cards, slides, ste- 
reographs, photographs, charts, graphs, 
models, specimens, sand tables, film 
slides, motion pictures, and the school 
journey. 

Any of these aids appropriately applied 
to the teaching process serves to clarify 
the subject or text and to stimulate inter- 
est, which interest, once obtained and 
properly guided into purposeful study 
and follow up work on the part of the 
pupil, results in effective learning. 

Many state and city public school sys- 
tems have felt the importance of this 
method of instruction and have employed 
special directors and assistants to organ- 
ize, equip and carry on visual instruction 
departments. Visual aids and detailed 
lesson plans parallel the course of study. 
The teacher arranges for the use of these 
visual aids weeks in advance and applies 
at headquarters, giving dates on which the 
aids are to be used. For lack of funds, 
not all school systems have these well or- 
ganized departments. Yet one need not 
feel discouraged, for much material can 
be collected and put in working order 
through the ingenuity of the principal and 
teachers. 

The community can aid if appealed to. 
This co-operative effort would prove an 
ideal plan for a beginning. 

The following ad appeared in the Silent 
Hoosier and we offer it as a suggestion 
for collecting material. 


WANTED: Your co-operation in building 


up our library of visual education. 
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Will you please look through your files 
of old magazines and send us good pic- 
tures of people, products, trees, birds, 
animals and scenery in America and for- 
eign countries? 


Flat pictures for all subjects can be sup- 
plied from magazines, advertisements, 
railroad and steamship lines, post cards, 
literature from chambers of commerce and 
industrial plants and newspaper rotograv- 
ure pages and prints. These, when mount- 
ed, classified and catalogued, should be 
filed in an easily accessible place. When 
so arranged interest is promoted in their 
use. 

Recently a small school for the deaf has 
set aside one room for visual aid supplies 
and the room is lined with deep shelves 
reaching from floor to ceiling to accom- 
modate material that can be assembled, 
classified, catalogued and preserved in 
tag board holders. 

On page 22 in Visual Review, 1931 
(published by Society of Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago), 
are suggestions for organizing teachers 
and pupils into a committee for building 
a library of visual aids. 

Many exhibits can be secured free or 
for a minimum cost from companies ad- 
vertising their products. The cotton, silk, 
cocoa, rope, LePage’s glue, and similar 
exhibits are seen in almost every school 
for the deaf. When interest is aroused in 
seeking material many exhibits will be 
found available. 

Slides, movies and still films can be 
borrowed from many sources. Lists of 
some of these sources of supplies are 
found in Anna Verona Dorris’ “Visual 
Instruction in Public School” page 265- 
273, also in Ellis’ and Thornborough’s 
“Motion Picture in Education,” Thomas 
Crowel Publishing Company, New York 
City; and there are a number of others 
found in a list of sources of material 
suggested further on in this paper. 

In schools that have special funds for 
the purchase of materials the problem of 
supply is partly solved, for the world at 
large is awake to the demand for visual 
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aids and contributors to this feature in 
education are working toward perfecting 
heir particular aids to meet the require- 
ments of the standards set up by educa- 
ators. 

The public interest in motion pictures 
has caused educators to look to these as 
a valuable source of world wide informa- 
tion for school room use. 

Experience in using present day educa- 
tional motion pictures has revealed the 
necessity for making pictures that have di- 
rect connection with the subject under dis- 
cussion, that have no irrelevant matter in 
them, that have brief and appropriate cap- 
tions, and that consume less time in show- 
ing. To obtain these results, the text book 
author, the picture producers and the 
teachers will cooperate in evolving text 
books, movies, courses of study and les- 
son plans, each to supplement the other. 
The Eastman Company is _ producing 
teaching films which teachers have pre- 
pared and which bear directly on the les- 
son to be given. 

Yale is producing the “Chronicles of 
America” in pictures. Harvard is concen- 
trating on Geography, Geology and 
Science. Museums are awake to the need 
of collecting materials and preparing ex- 
hibits to supply the demand, and indus- 
trial concerns include educational exhibits 
in their expense account. 

For the survey of material and methods 
used in schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, and the report as to 
‘isual education in city public schools in 
the United States, we are greatly indebted 
to Miss Mimi Fandrei, Supervising Teach- 
er of the Oklahoma School and to Miss 
Elsie Spicer, Supervising Teacher of the 
Idaho School, both of whom are members 
of the committee on visual education. As 
a part of this report, their findings are 
important. 

“Visual Education in Europe” had al- 
ready been ably discussed by William M. 
Gregory in issues of Educational Screen, 
reprints of which can be obtained from 
Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Also, in the November, 1930, 
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issue of Educational Screen, Mr. C. F. 
Hoban, State Director of Visual Education 
of Pennsylvania, discussed the school 
journey in France, Germany, Belgium and 
England. It seems unnecessary for this 
committee to duplicate the work of Mr. 
Gregory and Mr. Hoban. 

Miss Mary E. Numbers, of the Clarke 
School, also a member of this committee, 
was asked to report on her experience in 
the use of the Sherman K. Smith Visual 
Aid Equipment for Teachers of Voice and 
Speech. She states that the charts and 
models are valuable aids in the Normal 
Department at the Clarke School. She 
also finds the Adjustable Phonetic Chart 
a practical aid in all speech work. 

As to the future of visual education, Dr. 
L. M. Hines, President, Indiana State Nor- 
mal, in a report before the national coun- 
cil of education at Cincinnati said, “We 
hardly dare to wonder as to what the 
visual education of the future may be... 
Every teacher of every subject in every 
school can make use of visual education. . . 
So far have the makers of visual material 
progressed that they can illustrate, in 
some way, any lesson in any subject.” 
And Anna V. Dorris in her book says, 
“The outlook for visual instruction as a 
dynamic factor in the educational field 
has never been more promising.” 

The increase in the number of colleges 
offering training in visual aids proves the 
recognized value of this means of instruc- 
tion and the need for teacher training. 

Reports show that there are now sev- 
enty-one normal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities that provide training for teach- 
ers. These opportunities offered teachers 
in public schools are also open to teach- 
ers in schools for the deaf. 

Home study courses are offered at the 
Indiana University at Bloomington, In- 
diana. Also, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, offers a course which in- 
cludes laboratory work that can be car- 
ried out by a class of children under the 
direction of the teacher taking the course. 
The time to complete the course is op- 
tional, so the teacher’s strength need not 
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be over taxed in adding the work of this 
course to her daily tasks in teaching. 

In order for every child in a school to 
benefit by the use of visual aids it is 
necessary for every teacher to master the 
principles underlying the right applica- 
tion of visual aids. 

It is most essential that some one in a 
school who has had experience and is fa- 
miliar with the work in all grades and 
who has had a course in visual instrue- 
tion, take the lead to instruct the teach- 
ers in the use of aids and with their help 
to see that the aids are available. 


In view of the fact that it is now gen- 
erally recognized by educators that in- 
struction by visual aids in coordination 
with the course of study in schools is of 
paramount importance, and inasmuch as 
the President of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf brought the subject of Visual In- 
struction forward for discussion it is 
recommended as follows: 


1. That the Association voice the need 
for special training in the technique of 
teaching by the use of visual aids. 

2. That these needs are not met at pres- 
ent in the training schools for teachers 
of the deaf. 


3. That the subject “Visual Education” 
be made a part of the course of study in 
the summer training classes conducted 
under the auspices of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

4. That the subject “Visual Education” 
appear on the programs of the summer 
meetings of the Association. 

5. That a “Visual Education” commit- 
tee be maintained by the Association to 
make out courses of study in visual edu- 
cation to parallel subjects in a_ school 
curriculum. 

6. That the committee be enlarged to 
include some members from cities and 
states where visual aids are actively used 
by public schools and day schools for 
the deaf. 
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Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo. 


for the deaf.—EbiTor. 


Atlanta City Schools 
T= Department of Visual Education 


was started in June, 1922. 
The equipment comprised: 

Keystone Primary Set, complete, includ- 
ing 300 stereographs (100 colored, 100 
sepia and 100 plain); lantern slides; 10 
stereoscopes, 6 teachers’ guides; steel cab- 
inet; daylight lantern; plain-coated 6x6 
screen on roller mount. Keystone 600 set, 
complete; 25-50 map slides, daylight ste- 
reopticon, etc. Film stereopticon, includ- 
ing screen; portable motion picture pro- 
jector for each school. 

The policies and program of the De- 
partment were: 

1. Library of educational motion pic- 
ture films, 200 to 500 reels. 

2. Library of still films (pictures or 
film slides) 500 to 1,000 rolls. 

3. Library of glass slides, 10,000 to 
25,000. 

4. Suitable 
every school. 

5. Instruction of teachers in method- 
ology. 

6. Photographic records of all import- 
ant school activities. 

7. Issuance of combined handbook and 
catalog in print. 


Home Made Slides: 


projection facilities for 


The use of home made slides in our 
schools is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
It is thought that the introduction of satin 
finish ground glass, which was first used 
to an appreciable extent in the Atlanta 
schools has done more to popularize the 
home made slides than any other cause. 
These slides are easily made with the or- 
dinary lead pencil or with certain colored 


II. Visual Education in City Public Schools 


By Etste V. Spicer 


Foreworp: Detailed information on the use of visual aid material in the public schools was 
obtained from the following cities: Indianapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Providence, Trenton, Richmond, Denver, 
This information covers many pages, and it is not 
practicable to print it all; therefore, only the reports from Atlanta and Cleveland are offered. 
These were selected because the information given, although applying to regular city schools, 
contains many pertinent suggestions which apply equally to the use of such materials in schools 
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pencils, by the pupils themselves, and the es he 
screen illumination has been satisfactory | og 
without any special after treatment of the 

ground glass surface. 


Visual Aids Classified 
I. Direct. 
1. Excursion (when I put out to see). 
2. Exhibit: collection of objects, ete. 
II. Semi-Direct: 
1. Dramatization of persons and 
events. 
2. Models: imitations of objects, ete. 
III. Indirect 
A. Photographic 
1. Photograph 
2. Stereograph—“binocular” 
photograph. 
3. Slide-glass of film “transpar- 
ency.” 
4. Motion Pictures (16 views per 
second blended). 
B. Non-Photographic 
1. Maps and globes. 
2. Charts, Posters, Graphs. 
3. Sketches, Paintings, Cartoons. 
The special devices for the presentation 
or preparation of the above material are: 
cameras, kodaks, stereoscopes, stereopti- 
cons (Balopticon, Delineascope, etc.) still 
film projectors, motion picture projectors, 
opaque projectors, screens, transmission 
and reflection types; displayers, panto- 
graphs, stencils, microscopes and other 
magnifiers. 


Cleveland City Schools 
(Data supplied by W. M. Gregory, Di- 


rector of the Cleveland Educational Mu- 
seum. ) 
The classroom use depends upon the 


teacher. 
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1. Visual aids will not function alone. 
It should always be the teacher and the 
pupils plus the materials. 

2. A definite technique is required to 
secure desired results. 

3. The use of visual aids in the class- 
room requires a knowledge of the mate- 
rials and a new type of teaching skill. 
Each school system should have a train- 
ing course for teachers in the classroom 
use of visual aids. Demonstration classes 
should be organized for the benefit of the 
teachers that wish to learn. 

4. Definite standards of attainment and 
tests for measurement must be evolved for 
the teachers’ use with each unit. Con- 
structive work is needed to find by class 
experiments the visual materials best suit- 
ed to each definite unit of study. 

5. The motion picture or any other 
visual aid when not closely related to the 
classroom activities should be excluded 
from the school, except when used for 
amusement. 

The correlation of visual aids with the 
units of the modern course of study is 
generally done in one of two ways; that 
is, lists or visual aids incorporated as part 
of each study unit. 

A few examples are given of the rela- 
tion of visual aids to the units of study. 


FOURTH GRADE: 


North America. The Lumberman. 
Visual aids: 
1. Mounted pictures 
(a) Lumbering (North). 
(b) Lumbering (South). 
(c) Lumbering (Pacific). 
2. Lantern slides: 
(a) Lumbering on the Pacific Coast. 
(b) Lumbering in the north woods. 
(c) Lumbering in the south. 
3. Exhibits: 
(a) Hard woods. 
(b) Soft woods. 
(c) Tropical lumber. 
4. Moving pictures: 
(a) Lumbering in the north woods. 


North America. The Hunter and the 
Trapper. 
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Visual aids: 


1. Mounted pictures 
(a) The beaver. 
(b) The fur bearing animals (N. A.), 
(c) North American fur animals. 


(d) The trapper. 


2. Exhibits: 
(a) Furs. 
(b) Work of the beaver. 
3. Lantern slides: 
(a) North American land animals. 
(b) Fur bearing animals. 
(ec) Trapper. 


FIFTH GRADE: 
Corn Raising. 
Visual aids: 
1. Lantern slides: 
(a) Corn. 
(b) Meat packing. 
(c) Prairie plains. 
2. Raw materials: 


(a) Corn exhibit. 
(b) Packing house products. 


3. Mounted pictures: 
(a) Corn cultivation. 


(b) Meat packing. 
(c) Hog production. 
(d) Illinois. 


(e) Lowa. 
4. Motion pictures: 
(a) Meat packing. 
5. Booklets: 


(a) Corn. 
(b) Hogs. 
Coal Mining. 
Visual aids: 
1. Raw materials: 


(a) Coal. 
(b) Coke. 


2. Mounted pictures: 


(a) Anthracite coal. 
(b) Bituminous coal. 


3. Lantern slides: 

(a) Coal mining. 
4. Motion pictures: 

(a) Anthracite coal mining. 

The cost is a prime factor in the use 
of visual materials. Wholesale purchases 
of untested materials result in waste and 
accumulation of unused aids. The pur 
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chase of expensive motion picture ma- 
chines should be made only after there 
is an ample supply of other materials 
adapted for classroom lessons. The 
amount spent in Cleveland per pupil av- 
erages about fifteen cents each for the 
year. This includes a large capital in- 
vestment in materials that will serve over 
a long term of years. 

An evidence of the great variation of 
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material and dissimilarity of approach to 
the whole subject is in the difference of 
estimated cost. The Cleveland estimate is 
15 cents per pupil a year. The Pittsburg 
estimate is one dollar a year per pupil. 
Cleveland’s total budget is $25,000, that 
of Chicago is $64,000. Providence says 
that her visual aid department cost $650. 
Kansas City spent $9,000, aside from 
salaries. 


lll. Visual Education Equipment Data, Public Residential 
Schools in the United States 


By Mim1 FAnpre! 


RKANSAS School. Pictures are ob- 
A tained by individual teachers. Stere- 
opticon and portable motion picture 
machines are used. Films are obtained 
from the Fox Film Co. Most of the educa- 
tional pictures are obtained free, transpor- 
tation charges only being paid. 

California School. Zenith type motion 
picture machine is used. The films are 
obtained from the Universal Film Ex- 
change for $12 per week. 

Colorado School. Primary department 
uses classified pictures, small objects, clas- 
sified charts for each grade, showing flow- 
ers, fruits, vegetables, articles of clothing, 
things in dining room, bedroom, kitchen, 
etc. A museum contains real exhibits 
and charts for such topics as corn, wheat, 
etc. A miniature model of campus, maps, 
and globes are used for geography and 
history. Still films are used. Glass slides 
in sets of animals, birds, trees, and wild 
flowers are used in a stereopticon. Inter- 
mediate and advanced classes use accurate 
anatomical casts. The University of Kan- 
sas Extension Division lends stereopticons. 
Motion picture machines and films are 
obtained from Paramount-Publix Corp., 
Denver. Cost of films: $12 per year for 
100, $10 for features and $2 for comedies. 

American School at Hartford, Conn. 
Educational motion picture films are ob- 
tained from the State Board of Education 


through state agencies and the telephone 
company. Regular motion picture films 
are obtained free from a New Haven film 
exchange. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, D. C. 
Pictures collected by teachers from vari- 
ous sources. No mechanical aids used. 

Florida School. Pictures are obtained 
from various sources. Stereopticon and 
slides are used. Slides cost $.40 each. 

Georgia School. Stereopticons were ob- 
tained from Visual Instruction Co. Mo- 
tion picture machine was obtained from 
Film Board of Trade, Atlanta. 

Indiana School. Pictures collected by 
teachers. Use stereographs, stereopticon, 
and motion picture machine. News reels 
cost $1.50 per week. One or two reel 
educational films are obtained from In- 
diana University for $15.00 per year plus 
transportation charges. 

Kentucky School. Pictures collected 
from every possible source. Slides for 
stereopticon are obtained from travel 
agencies and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Motion picture films are obtained from 
industrial concerns, Museum of Natural 
History, New York, and a Chicago film 
company, for $1.00 per reel plus transpor- 
tation. The only expense for the motion 
picture machine has been $25 per year 
for bulbs. 

Maine School. 


Pictures are obtained 
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from any available source. Motion pic- 
ture films are obtained from Keiths, Amer- 
ican Feature Films, and Paramount, for 
approximately $10 for one evening. 

Maryland School. Pictures ob- 
tained from various sources. The local 
Rotary Club lends motion picture machine 
and films. Local theatres give free ad- 
mission or material reduction in admis- 
sion fees when pupils attend in a body. 

Clarke School, Mass. Large motion pic- 
ture machine used in gymnasium. Films 
are obtained from Church Film Company 
of Boston, Y. W. C. A., Herman Ross 
Enterprices, Pathe Co., etc., at an average 
cost of from $12 to $15. 

Beverly School, Mass. Pictures are col- 
lected from all sources at very low cost. 
Use stereographs, stereopticon and a 16 
mm. motion picture machine. Some films 
are rented for $1.00 per reel and others 
are obtained free from public libraries, 
railroad companies, industrial companies, 
steamship lines. Junior Red Cross health 
films, specimens, and exhibits are used. 

Minnesota School. Stereopticons are 
obtained from Spencer Lens Co.; films, 
from Fox Film Co. and Educational Film 
Exchange of Minnesota, for $2.00 each. 
Once a month a 3 or 4 reel film is ob- 
tained from Yale Chronicles of America 
Photoplays, Chicago, for $5 per reel. 

Mississippi School. Motion picture 
films are obtained from Paramount-Publix 
Corps., New Orleans, for $7.50. 

Missouri School. Pictures are obtained 
from every available source. The motion 
picture machine cost $350. Films are ob- 
tained from Acme, Paramount, and Uni- 
versal. 

Nebraska School. Pictures are obtained 
from newspapers, magazines, etc. 

New Mexico School. Pictures are col- 
lected from every available source. Use 
a stereopticon which cost $50. 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, New 
York. Pictures are obtained from all 
sources. The stereopticons were gifts from 
the Museum of Science. The school owns 
motion picture machines. Films are ob- 
tained free from the Film Board. 
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Central New York Institution. Balop- 
ticon used with slides obtained from 
Visual Instruction Division of the New 
York State Department of Education. 
This machine does not require total dark. 
ening of room. Educational films used 
in Kodascope, a motion picture machine, 
Ability to stop machine during discussion 
is valuable. 

Rochester School, New York. Pictures 
are mounted, filed, and indexed. Slides, 
obtained from the State Department at 
Albany are used in a Balopticon. All 
machines were gifts. 

North Carolina School. Pictures are 
obtained from magazines, picture supply 
houses, etc. 


Oregon School. Pictures are obtained 
from magazines, publishing houses, ete. 
A Simplex motion picture machine is 
used. Regular films are secured on bid 
in Portland, Oregon, for about $160 per 


year. 


Western Pennsylvania School. Pictures 
are obtained from all sources. Stereog- 
raphs, stereopticons and picture machines 
are used. Films are obtained from the 
Bell Telephone Co., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, manufacturing companies and rail- 
road companies. 

Pennsylvania State Oral School. Pic- 
tures are obtained from magazines, pic- 
ture supply companies, etc. Films are ob- 
tained from Pathe Co., and Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association for $5. 

South Dakota School. Pictures are ob- 
tained from magazines, illustrated book- 
lets, and picture supply houses. Several 
hundred dollars were spent for stereog- 
raphs and stereopticons. Motion picture 
machines and films are obtained from the 
local Paramount Exchange. The educa- 
tional films are free, others $7.50 each. 
News reels are $1.00 each. 

Tennessee School. Own a motion pic- 
ture machine. Use Pathe films obtained 
in Atlanta, Ga., costing from $7.50 to $10 
per program. 

Utah School. 


from all sources. 


Pictures are obtained 
Motion picture ma 
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chine obtained through the University of 
Utah. Films cost $5 to $8 each. 

Washington State School. Pictures ob- 
tained from various sources. Stereog- 
raphs and stereopticons are used. Also a 
motion picture machine. The films are 
obtained from film exchanges and cost 
from $12 to $15. 

Wisconsin School. Pictures are ob- 
tained from the University of Wisconsin 
for $4.00 per week. Motion picture films 
from the University of Wisconsin cost 
$6.00 per week. 


Public Day Schools in the United States 
Los Angeles Oral Day School.  Pic- 


tures and stereographs are obtained from 
the Visual Education Department of the 
Los Angeles Schools. The school owns 
its motion picture machine and borrows 
films from the Visual Education Depart- 
ment. This department makes all repairs. 

Oakland Oral Day School. Pictures 
collected by teachers. Stereographs are 
obtained from the Visual Aid Department 
of the School. 

Beidler School, Chicago. Pictures are 
obtained from all sources. Stereopticons 
are furnished by the Board of Education. 

Parker Practice School, Chicago. Pic- 
tures are collected by the teachers. The 
Board of Education furnishes stereographs 
and stereopticons. 

Detroit Day School. Pictures belong to 
the school. Stereographs and stereopticons 
are furnished by the Board of Education. 
A motion picture machine, costing $250, 
was given to the school. Films are ob- 
tained from the Visual Education Library 
of the Board of Education. The moving 
picture theatres occasionally send noted 
films to run at the school. All machine 
repairs are made by the Visual Education 
Department of the Board of Education. 

Gallaudet School, St. Louis. Pictures 
are obtained from many sources. Stere- 
opticons are furnished by the Board of 
Education. Motion pictures were pur- 
chased by patrons and furnished by the 
Board of Education. Films are furnished 
by the Board of Education and the Film 
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Board of Trade. Some films are obtained 
from the Visual Education Department of 
Missouri State University, but transporta- 
tion charges are too high for frequent use. 
Repairs cost very little. 

Newark, N. J., School. Pictures are col- 
lected by the teachers or obtained from 
the public library. The Board of Educa- 
tion furnishes stereographs, stereopticons, 
motion picture machines and films. 

Public School 47, Manhattan. Pictures 
are collected by teachers. The Board of 
Education furnishes stereopticons and the 
Museum of Natural History furnishes 
slides each week. A large motion picture 
machine is used in the auditorium and 
small ones in the class rooms. These were 
furnished by the Board of Education. At 
the beginning of each term films are 
chosen. They are delivered each week by 
the Board of Education and the Museum 
of Natural History, and are called for 
later in the same week. 

Hayne School, Philadelphia. The teach- 
ers collect the pictures. The Board of 
Education furnishes the stereopticons and 
a motion picture machine. 

Seattle Day School. The Seattle School 
system maintains a library of slides and 
still films. Teachers call for and return 
these as needed. 

Green Bay Day School, Wisconsin. Pic- 
tures are obtained from all sources. A 
stereopticon is used. Films, lantern slides 
and stereographs can be obtained from 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin by paying $10 for service or 
$.25 a slide plus charges. 

Paul Binner School for the Deaf, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Pictures are obtained from 
magazines, newspapers, etc. Stereographs 
are obtained from the Keystone Co., from 
the University of Wisconsin and from the 
Milwaukee Public Museum at $.25 each. 
Stereopticons and motion picture ma- 
chines are used. 

Denominational and Private Schools in the 
United States 

St. Rita School, Cincinnati. Pictures are 
obtained from magazines and a _ school 
supply house. Stereopticon, slides, and 
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motion picture machines were donated by 
friends of the school. Motion picture 
films are obtained from the Film Board of 
Trade. 

Schools in Canada 


Manitoba School, Winnipeg. Use motion 
picture machines. Films at $1.00 per reel 
are obtained from film exchanges and free 
from railways, steamship companies, and 
the Canadian Government. 

Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 
Pictures are obtained from every source. 
Motion picture machines are used. Films 
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are obtained from film companies, Provin- 
cial and Dominion Studios. They cost 
$10 for entertainment programs and $.25 
per reel for educational films. 

Toronto Day Classes. Pictures are ob- 
tained from magazines, catalogues, and 
members of the Lip Reading Club. Mo- 
tion picture machines are bought with 
school funds. Free films are furnished 
by the Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion. Others are obtained from several 
film distributing companies at a cost of 


from $.50 to $2.00. 


IV. Sources of Information and Supplies Helpful 
in Visual Education 


By Nettie McDANIEL 


pany, see Appendix A “Sources of 

Supply for Illustrative Materials” Ap- 
pendix B “Special list applied to the 
Study of Specific Studies”; Appendix 
found in Ellis and Thornborough’s “Mo. 
tion Pictures in Education.” 

From the Board of Education, City of 
Detroit can be purchased “The Detroit 
Public School Course of Study in Visual 
Education,” suggesting methods of using 
stereopticon and suggestions for teaching 
reading through use of stereopticon slides 
in connection with Keystone “Visual 
Reader.” This reader with work book and 
dictionary; stereographs and slides are 
sold by Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Write the United States Department of 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., for the following bulletins: 

No. 4864, 48615, 41388, 19392: 

“List of Associations in Motion Picture 
Industry.” 

“List of Magazines Devoted to Motion 
Picture Industry.” 

“Visual Education,” No. 19392. 

“Visual Education Departments in Edu- 
cational Institutions,” No. 8. 

“Organization for Visual Instruction,” 


No. 7. 


ie Anna V. Dorris’ book, Ginn and Com- 


From United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, may be obtained “A 
Composite List of Non Theatrical Films.” 

From Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the Education Mono- 
graph—*“Visual Education and the School 
Journey.” 

From the Visual Instruction Department 
of the State, of Albany, New York, “Study 
G3, List of Slides for Third Grade Geog- 
raphy,” with suggestions for use, “Study 
G4 for Fourth Grade Geography,” “Study 
G5 for Fifth Grade Geography.” 

Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, contains val- 
uable information in its articles, bibliog- 
raphy, trade news and ads. The 1930 is- 
sues are particularly interesting. The 
February, 1931, issue contained such ar- 
ticles as: 

“A Source of Materials on Pre-Historic 
Life.” 

“Comparison of Colored and Uncolored 
Slides.” 

“Gradual Growth of Motion Pictures in 
Education.” 

“The Use of Visual Aids for the Sub- 
normal Child.” 


“Trends in Visual Education.” 
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April, 1931, “A Neglected Phase in 
Visual Education.” (The Stereopticon). 

February, 1931, contains an article on 
“Borrowing Visual Aids for School Use.” 

Victor Animatograph Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, offers the Victor Directory of 
Film Sources “Where to Buy, Rent and 
Borrow 16mm Films.” Also a list of 
feather weight slides=for rent or for sale. 
These are good. 

Eastman. Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York, offers “Lantern Slides—How 
to Make and Color Them.” 

The catalog, “Free Motion Pictures for 
General Circulation 16mm” may be ob- 
tained from the American Museum of Na- 
tural History, New York City. 

The Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, publishes a “Hand- 
book for Use of Visual Aids.” 

Sherman K. Smith, 1540 Broadway, 
New York City, publishes “Visual Aid 
Material for the Teacher of Voice and 
Speech.” These aids are used in some 
schools for the deaf. 

“Handbook 31, Visual Instruction,” 
may be obtained from the University of 
the State of New York. 

A list of films available for instruction 
is found in Ellis’ and Thornborough’s 
“Motion Pictures in Education” also a 
chapter on “How to use Films in Teach- 
ing.” 

The Detroit Public Schools issued in 
1927 “A Source Book for Visual Aids in 
Literature and Composition” also “In 
Geography” (second to sixth grades), and 
“In Reading.” 

A parallel of the Keystone 600 Set of 
Slides, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, is 
being made in the Visual Aid Depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Schools. 

“The Course of Study and the Keystone 
Slides 600 Set in Grades fourth to sixth,” 
was prepared by the Baltimore Public 
Schools in 1928. 

Sources of Materials 

(Mainly Free) 

Slides can be borrowed from Chambers 
of Commerce; United States Forestry De- 
partment; Industrial Companies; Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; Railroad Com- 
panies such as the Great Northern, Santa 
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Fé, Boston and Maine and others. Also 
from Steamship Lines—Hind Rolfe Steam- 
ship Company, San Francisco furnishes 
“Life and Industries of New Zealand and 
Australia”; Cunard Steamship Line fur- 
nishes slides or films from all over the 
world. 
The American Museum of National His- 
tory of New York keeps motion pictures 
for general circulation. Pamphlets and 
movies may be obtained from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of New York. 
Other museums lend slides and movies. 
The United Fruit Company furnishes a 
film, “Banana Land,” which would inter- 
est a geography class. 
The New England Food and Dairy 
Council sends pictures, a projector and a 
person to run the pictures. 
Telephone Companies have pictures to 
send out. 
Industrial Film Service, Inc., 1126 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
supplies pictures such as Sugar, Krafts 
Cheese, Dennison Paper Company. 
Companies From Whom Slides Can Be 
Purchased 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 
William H. Dudley, 736 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, Slides “Pa- 
geant of American History.” 
United States Government films made 
by experts—instructive and excellent. In 
ordering state for free service. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, Office of Mo- 
tion Pictures, offers releases such as “How 
Forests Serve,” “Unburned Woodlands” 
(Mountains of North Carolina and Mary- 
land), “Forest or Wasteland,” “Highways 
of Peru, Panama,” etc. These are 35mm. 
Chicago Film Laboratory, Inc., 1322 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, fur- 
nish 35mm and 16mm films almost all 
free on such subjects as Fruit, Hay, Grain, 
Cattle, Poultry, Athletics, Domestic 
Science and Industries. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Courtesy the Spencer Lens Co. 


VISUALIZING THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF CONTINENTS BY PROJECTING ONE MAP ON 
TOP OF ANOTHER 


Courtesy the Spencer Lens Co. 


A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY LESSON WAS VITALIZED BY THE USE 
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The Picture Library at the Colorado School 


ISPLAYED on these bulletin boards 
p= samples of the classified pictures 

used in the first four grades, as well 
as those classed as “General,” which are 
used by any or all grades as occasion de- 
mands. These pictures are catalogued un- 
der the headings: animals, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, articles of clothing, etc., and are num- 
bered so that by referring to the catalogue 
the teacher may immediately locate the de- 
sired pictures. 

Under “General” there are such groups 
as: 

Sewing materials 

Musical instruments 

Kinds of nuts 

Kinds of cake 

Articles of jewelry 

Things in a dining room, bedroom, etc. 

Unusual birds and fowls 

Eggs of different kinds. 

In another group are pictures especially 
well adapted for teaching language con- 
structions, such as: 

The present progressive tense 


One, the other 

One, another, the others 

All 

Both. 

Under “Geography” are pictures for 
teaching forms of land and water, as: 

A lake 

A volcano 

An iceberg, ete. 
as well as pictures showing the different 
industries, products, etc., of the various 
sections of our country and of other 
countries. 

There are pictures for topic teaching, 
biography portrayal and for showing the 
constant growth and changes which have 
taken place in our country since it was 
discovered. These last are classed under 
“History”. At the present time there are 
about 3,500 pictures in the collection, not 
counting uncatalogued ones, owned by the 
teachers. The children are encouraged to 
bring in pictures and other materials to 
add to the collection in the museum and 
library. 
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Visual Education- 
Collected and Arranged 
a USED IN USED IN DEPARTMENT InN W 
SCHOOLS CLASSROOM IS FOUND Most vA 
SSES 
n | 
| 
3 = | 
& | 2 | | .2 | & | 
7 PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS IN 
Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind xi ssf X| | | --| 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and Blind X| | } | | X| | 
| | | 
California School for the Dea |} Xi | xX | | | 
Colorado School for Deaf "Blind “| “| X| x x! xX x) 
| | | | 
American School for the Deaf at Hartford... | | | xX 
Mystic Oral School for the Deaf (Conn.) | | | X| 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf —— X| | x 
Florida State School for the Deaf and the ‘Blind | x) --| x | xX 
Georma for the Dealt | | XxX | x | 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and the Blind | x! | a | | x| 
Indiana State School for the x! x “| “| x x x x | x xi x 
Kentucky School for the X) | | X} X XxX T x 
Maryland State School for the Deaf X) X | x 
Clarke School for the Deaf (Massachusetts) X| | Xx Xx! | 
Beverly School for the Deaf X| X| x | xX} X 
| 
Minnesota State School for the Deaf... | | Xl | | 
Mississippi School for the Deaf | | | --| | | | | | | 
Missouri School for the Deaf. x =| x) X X} | | x} 
Montana State School for the Deaf and the Blind. --| | | X { | | | 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the | | | | | | | | | | | | 
Deaf and Dumb | | | | | | Xl 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes (New York). |. xX} 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruction | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
of Deaf-Mutes (New York X | “| xX| X x] xt 
| | | | | | | 
Central New York Institution for | | x| | x) 
| | | | | | | | 
Rochester School for the Deaf (New York). | | | 
North Carolina School for the Deaf. X| | | | | | 
Oregon State School for the Deaf xi Xi | 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. | = = X X| X| Xl 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf | | xX | | | 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. | | | | | | | 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind X| | | | | | | | | 
The Austine Institution for the Deaf (Vt.)___. | | | | | | | | | | | | 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf... x| | | | Xl] } | x X| | ee ae | | 
PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOLS IN THE 
Oakland Oral Day-School for the Deaf (Cal.).... xX| | | X| Xl 
Beidler School for the Deaf (Chicago, Ill.) -| Xx) Xx) | 
| | 
Parker Practice Day-School for the Deaf (Chi- | | | | | | | | | | 
cago, ee | xX} X| Xl 
Detroit Day-School for the Deaf. | | X | X| 
Gallaudet School for the Deaf (St. “Louis, “Mo.)_ > 4] | | | | | x x xX| | X 3 | 
Newark School for the Deaf (New Jersey) xX xf xX} Xi 
Public School 47, Manhattan (New York City) | | | xX xX 
| | | | | | 
Hayne School for the Deaf (Philadelphia, Pa.)...|__ X| | | x | | | 
Seattle School for the Deaf | . £ | | | | | | XI 
Green Bay Day-School for the Deaf (Wisconsin) } x | 
Paul Binner School for the Deaf (Milwaukee). | --| Xi. 3] 
DENOMINATIONAL AND PRIVATE SCHOO) 
St. Rita School for the Deaf (Cincinnati, | | | | | | | | 
SCHOOLS IN CAN. 
Manitoba School for the Deaf | | | | | | | xX! 
Ontario School for the Deaf. x| | | x! | | | | 
Toronto Day Classes for the Deaf_ | x | | | 
Institution Catholique des Sourds-Muets, (Mon- | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
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LENT IN WHICH AID YEARS IT | AIDS PROVEN 
ND MOST VALUABLE HAS BEEN WORTH REMARKS 
'TERMEDIATE ADVANCED SE 
| 
3 3 
Siti | B | 2/3] o | Sev.—Several Years. 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
--| XJ | --| XI | fy | | } --| Stereopticon is not a success. 
E | | | | | Children attend one public movie a week. 
X} X} x; --| --| All| 8} M| Xj X/Map slides used in advanced department. In the primary 
i | | | | | | department the teachers make slides. 
x} x] Xi | ‘wo kinds of stereopticons used; one uses only slides, 
| | | | | = | os other accommodates films. 
| x) x! | | 1) x Film slides for entertainment also used. 
| 
(| «| | | x! | 6| x x Motion pictures for recreation only. 
| | | | X| | X]Motion pictures used twice a week for all classes. 
X| | | Xl | | Sev} | | <a Balopticon used. Intend to purchase movie machine for 
| | | | | | | | systematic instruction. 
x i Xi. x | | > movie machine for slides and home- 
| | made work. 
xX x | | 6 x x} pictures preferred, but use limited by cost. 
| 10 2 2 
All! | X]}Motion pictures also used for entertainment. 
X} All| xX} Xi X}Prefer slides to movies. Special effort made to obtain 
| | | | | | industrial geographic pictures. 
xj xX | Ap | | wl | X| 
| | Xl | | x | | | | 
X} me X | M| M X 
| | xX | ~ Moving pictures used for amusement onl 
| | x| | | | x Pupils attend movies frequently. 
X| | | | 2| | a 
G | | 
| ia 4 | x| | | MI ' } x Prefer Spencer Delineascope to movies in classroom 
| | | | | | | | | | | | | instruction. 
x | x All| 10 x 
| | 
] xt | x Sev| Sev| 20; X} X{Consider stereographs, stereopticons, and motion pictures 
| | | | | | | | | most valuable for recreation. 
x! x | | x x|See me 15. issue of school paper, “The Register,” 
pages and 9. 
| x | | | | Xj}Value motion pictures mostly for entertainment. 
| | 
X | X| Xi M 4 | 2 
X/E i i 
xl xl X xi x M X| x| X Expect to use stereographs and stereopticon this year. 
| | X | | | i x 
| | All | 12) XI | 
| | | | | | | | | | | Report no equipment. 
| | X! X} 2| X{Motion pictures used principally for entertainment 
LS IN THE UNITED STATES 
xX | X| | | Sev! Sev! X| xX | X]Advanced classes are in a Junior High 
x xX} X| All | | | | Motion pictures are used as the close of a unit of work. 
| x must bear upon topics of interest at 
time of showing 
| | | | | | | 
Sev! Sev! Stereopticon used for reading in Primary classes. 
| | | 6| | | | Motion pictures are shown every week. 
| xX} Xj | | Sev} Sev! X/ | X/Motion picture shown every Monday. Small machine used 
o | | | | | | | | | for classrooms. 
| xi x 10) 10) * x Still film has been used for the last year. 
TE SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
| | | X | xi Motion pictures used principally for pleasure. 
IN CANADA 
| | | | 20) 8i | | X/Pictures shown are afterwards discussed in the classroom. 
| X | Xi All| All| {| 7| Xj XI x 
| | | 7 X/Use regular public school visual aid material. 
| | | | | Have tised no visual aids. 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 

THE HALL 


ginning of another school term, 

when we must say good bye to our 
old pupils and get acquainted with new 
ones. A trying time for teacher and pupils! 
Deafness often proves an 
obstacle to mutual under- 
standing. We teachers can 
console ourselves with the 
assurance that we under- 
stand deaf children better 
than anybody else—even 
their own parents, some- 
times — can understand 
them; but even teachers 
fail occasionally. 

Having recently failed, we feel com- 
petent to discuss this question. 

For months we had been worrying over 
our present pupils’ lack of a sense of hu- 
mor. One morning, during the silent read- 
ing period, red headed Tom, absorbed in 
his book, remarked fervently, “Ha! Ha!” 
His face at once became blank again, and 
he went on reading, but a moment later 
we heard another loud “Ha!” Our curi- 
osity aroused, we asked Tom the cause of 
his mirth. We couldn’t remember any 
hilarious situations in that story. Tom 
showed us the phrase “funny old wo- 
man,” and let out another ear-splitting 
“Ha!” Then he pointed to where, on the 
same page, was “funny old man,” and 
exploded again. In fact, as Tom read the 
story, his “Ha’s” were frequent, as there 
was a “funny old town,” a “funny 


Fs some of us February is the be- 


old king,” and so 
on. When we ob- 
jected to the noise 
Tom explained to 
us kindly and pa- 
tiently that he must 
laugh, “because 
‘funny’!” 

It occurred to us 
then that this class 
was different from our other class, which 
had been full of snickerers and gigglers. 
When we told a funny story to this class, 
the children’s chief concern seemed to be 
whether it was “truth or fool.” And Mary, 
our Angel Child, was likely to burst into 
tears when Tom teased her. 

Then we made the annual Christmas 
time visit to 
toy stores in 
the neighbor- 
ing town. In 
one store was 
a children’s 
circus, with 
two. clowns, 
and, though 
all the hear- 
ing children 
in the audience nearly laughed their heads 
off, our deaf children sat serious and un- 
smiling through the performance. 

When Mary asked us, next morning, 
“What did clowns say?” we reflected that, 
if we hadn’t heard them, the clowns might 
not have seemed so funny to us, but then, 
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they had plenty of pantomime. After 
Christmas, we frantically made a joke a 
day to our charges, and received a few 
grins as our reward, and couldn’t be sure 
whether these were not due to politeness! 

But the other day we had a visitor—an 
elderly gentleman who had ideas about 
speech from long corrective work with 
hearing children. He was portly and 
bearded and distinguished looking, and 
had a huge pair of spectacles which he 
lifted on his nose, frequently, to survey 
us. When he entered our school room 
escorted not only by the principal of our 
department but also by the head of the 
school, we knew at once that he was a 
Great One, and it was up to teacher and 
pupils to put our best foot forward. 

Alas for that foot!) Three of our pu- 
pils were absent with colds, and most of 
the others had brought their colds to 
school with them. The whole class had 
never seemed so listless and disinterested. 
Never had our pupils talked worse. Never 
had they been so nasal—due to the colds. 
No wonder the Great One undertook to 
show us how to improve the speech, 
grabbed our meek and unresisting pupils, 
and demonstrated his system, gently 
pinching shut their noses, and urging them 
to talk “fast, fast, faster!” We sat there 
in agony, but helpless, while our pupils 
showed how not to speak. 

The principal was called out. The head 
of the school was summoned to the tele- 
phone, and to us fell the duty of taking 
the Great One to the next class. We'd 
much rather have taken him to the peni- 
tentiary, though he was only trying to 
help us—poor man! But not wishing to 
join the army of unemployed we shut the 
door on our stolid and half asleep pupils, 
and saw the Great One safely upstairs. 

Returning, we were thankful we had 
shut that door, for we could hear shrieks 
of delight, and as we entered the room 
we saw Tom up front, holding on his nose 
a big pair of spectacles hastily torn from 
yellow paper, and doing a beautiful imita- 
tion of the corrective speech gentleman, 
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while our angel 
child, Mary, whose 
nose Tom was vio- 
lently pinching, was 
sputtering happily, 
“Bu-du-bu-du-bu-du- 
bu-du!” As for the 
rest of the class, 
there was no list- 
lessness now, but 
enthusiastic appre- 
ciation. 

What would you 
have done, Colleagues? Well, that’s just 
what we did. And we have stopped wor- 
rying about our pupil’s sense of humor. 
There are plenty of other things we can 
worry about, instead. 


What did we do? 


Valentines 
Valentine Day gives every child in 
school a chance to send 
a loving message, or 
message of friendship, 
to someone he cares for. 
Even the older pupils, 
properly directed, can 
have clean wholesome 
fun out of the jokes and 
“take-offs” that they ex- 
change. A _ public val- 
entine box, have 
found, is a good pre- 
ventive of supersilliness, and the younger 
children will enjoy making valentines for 
the ‘home folks. 
Even the primary children can cut out 
a silhouette of a boy or girl, from folded 
heavy red paper, and on the inside copy 
this verse: 
I love you, mother, 
And father, too. 
I made this valentine 
For you. 
Children a little older can use a verse 
like this: 
My valentine will travel 
A long, long way, 
On trains and cars, in postmen’s bags, 
It goes to you to say, 
“T love you, dear!” today. 
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For the above verse we suggest the pic- 
ture of a mailbag, or postman, be hekto- 
graphed on the red heart, and a white 
paper heart, attached with a bit of red 
ribbon, carry the verse. 

The children who prefer a funny valen- 
tine can make a booklet of the heavy red 
paper, and paste on the cover a picture 
of a dog, a cat, and a little boy (or girl). 
Inside they can print: 

The dog is saying Bow, wow, wow. 
The kitty says Mew, mew. 

But I’m your little valentine. 
I’m saying I love you. 

Older boys and girls will probably 
prefer to make up their own verses. We 
have found that giving them the rhyming 
words that come at the end of the line, 
like this: 
mine, 
line. 


or 

send, 
friend. 
is a good way to start them off in a 
pleasant and _profit- 
able exercise. Put a 
number of such 
rhymes on the black- 
board, and just watch 
how the children go 
right to verse making. 
Our own pupils, we 
have found, like other 
people’s verses a bit 
better, after they have 
experimented with meter themselves. Val- 
entine Day is a good time to do it. 

For those big boys and girls, however, 
who simply can’t devise anything original, 
we offer this, which is not too sentimental 
for boys and girls to exchange: 

When the skies are cloudy, 
When the skies are blue, 

I am glad you are my friend. 
The best of luck to you! 

Or perhaps they will prefer something 
like this: 

February’s chilly. 
Snow is on the ground. 


But hearts are warm and jolly, 
So long as you’re around. 


Though good natured jokes are in or- 
der, deaf young people sometimes need to 
be reminded that Valentine Day is a time 
of friendship and good will, and that 
sharp unkind jokes are not good form. 


The Informal Teachers’ Meeting Has 
Another Session 


One morning last week, as soon as the 
recess bell rang, we all hurried upstairs 
to the advanced department. A former 
member of our faculty, who was the Best 
Teacher when we were young and new, 
but who has since gone on to important 
supervising jobs, was back, visiting, and 
we all wanted to see her. 

Unlike some of those who rise from the 
rank and file to the tip top of the profes- 
sion, Miss X is still the same friendly 
modest person she always was. She was 
glad to see everybody, and as interested 
in learning what we had discovered that 
was useful, as she was in airing her own 
opinions. 

Unfortunately the Earnest Young Soul, 
and another teacher, commonly referred 
to as the Know-It-All, who, like the rest 
of us, have been taking Education courses 
in the nearby university, talked so long 
and so loud that nobody else could get in 
a word. The Earnest Young Soul held 
forth concerning modern methods in lan- 
guage and reading. The Know-It-All de- 
claimed that our school ought to be on an 
activity basis. 


We other teachers stood it as long as 
we could, but we hadn’t gone up all those 
stairs to listen to the Earnest Young Soul 
and the Know-It-All, and at last, when the 
Know-It-All was telling Miss X what 
an activity was, the Cynic remarked slow- 
ly, “Perhaps Miss X has also been 
to a university, sometime!” 

The Know-It-All, whose aura of self 
satisfaction keeps her from being sensi- 
tive, only laughed, and Miss X——-- 


laughed, too, and admitted taking courses 
similar to those being expounded. 
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“And a fine thing they are, too!” she 
said, “to broaden our viewpoint and keep 
us informed of the latest discoveries in 
education. But after all, these modern 
educational methods have been devised for 
normal hearing children, after years of 
study and research, and they have been 
tested with hundreds of normal hearing 
youngsters. Before we rush into using 
them, shouldn’t we study them, too, and 
test them, from our special view point— 
the education of deaf children? Our ob- 
jectives are so different! For instance, 
the chief objective during the first school 
year, for hearing children, is to start read- 
ing. The children already have the back- 
ground of experience, and a fund of lan- 
guage to draw upon. But our poor little 
deaf children—” 

“Have to begin far behind all that, and 
start lip-reading and speech before they 
can be introduced to language,” the old- 
est teacher observed. 

“But through all the first school years, 
the chief objective, in a school for the 
deaf, would be to teach language, 
wouldn’t it?” another teacher inquired. 
“T mean teach! Not introduce!” 

“For slow over-age children the chief 
objective should be shop work,” a voca- 
tional teacher put in, “shouldn’t it? So 
the children can learn a trade—learn to 
support themselves?” 

“But how about activities?” the Know- 
It-All began again. 

“O, hush up!” an annoyed intermedi- 
ate teacher ex- 
claimed. 
“We've always 
had activities 
in schools for 
the deaf. 
We've always 
had life situa- 
tions!” 

“But there 
again our ob- 
jectives have to be more inclusive,” Miss 
X smiled. “The teacher of hearing 
children can plan her activity with no 
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worry about the new speech involved, the 
new language principles to be taught. But 
out of going to the store, for instance, we 
would get a future tense, past tense, names 
of the articles bought, the streets, the 
storekeeper’s name, a little practical arith. 
metic from the cost of the articles, count. 
ing change, and then afterwards we would 
write up the experience—” 

“And maybe we'd teach ‘scold’, and 
maybe somebody would fall, or be run 
over, and we could have that new lan. 
guage,” mused the Cynic, “or a child 
might get lost—” 

“Horrors!” cried the Earnest Young 
Soul. “I have to go to the store with my 
children after recess! Now I'll be scared 
to take them out!” 

We all laughed, but Miss X went 
on thoughtfully, “It seems to me we ought 
to bear in mind that the people who start- 
ed off this oral method of ours were pret- 
ty clever educators, themselves. Brilliant, 
for that matter! Before we abandon their 
ideas, which, we must admit, have borne 
good results, we ought to study and ob- 
serve a good deal. Then, when we are 
very sure we have something better, let’s 
go to it!” 

We all promised to go to it, but the 
bell rang, and we went to our classrooms 
instead. 


Our Take It or Leave It Column 


(Teachers’ suggestions which we are passing | 


on to those who may find them useful). 


I. We have had much trouble with even 
our advanced pupils because they will use 
the “deaf expression,” “one boy,” “three 
girls,” etc. Even the sixteen year olds 
and older, will begin the day’s news by 
“One boy told me,” or “One girl gave 
me,” and we teachers all puzzled our 
heads nearly off trying to get round this 
problem. At first we attempted to make 
the person telling the news mention the 
names of “One boy” and “One girl.” But 
we found that usually the name was not 
known, or perhaps the pupil couldn't re 
member just who it was that had been 
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“One boy.” So we substituted the term 
“Somebody,” and found it a great help. 
We ourselves, coming back from a party 
or club meeting, can’t always remember 
just who made each remark. We make 
frequent use of “somebody,” “someone,” 
“some of them were saying,” etc. Why 
not let our deaf boys and girls use the 
same expression? If we teach it early 
enough, down in the intermediate grades, 
perhaps it will rid us of “One boy.” 

II. The second suggestion came from a 
shopkeeper, who was full of sympathy 
for our deaf young people when they 
came in to shop, alone, but sometimes 
found a little difficulty in understanding 
those whose speech was not too good. 
“Why not teach your children the sim- 
plest manner of purchasing articles—the 
simplest way to ask for them?” she de- 
manded. “Almost any child could say, 
‘I want that,’ or ‘How 
much is that?’ so I 
could understand. The 
trouble is, they talk too 
much, and too fast.” 

Why not teach them 
the minimum? Plan out 
a simple shopping con- 
versation, and let the 
children practice _ till 
they know just what to 
say when in front of a counter. 


George Washington 


George Washington is on our wall. 
He looks so strong, so wise, so tall, 
In war and peace the first of all. 
He never saw an airplane, though, 
He never saw a movie show. 
He lived two hundred years ago. 
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For Older Pupils—The George 
Washington Bicentennial 


Of course your school is going to join 
in the nation wide celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Washington. This is not like most cele- 
brations, for it can be observed any time 
from February 22nd, Washington’s Birth- 
day, to Thanksgiving Day, November 
24th, 1932. If you want suggestions, 
write to the Bicentennial Commission, 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

A good book for young people to read, 
one that is as interesting as a novel, is 
Owen Wister’s “Seven Ages of Washing- 
ton.” You will like it. 

Just now, when the country is in the 
grip of depression, we need more strong 
characters like Washington. The country 
needs them. This is what Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who knew him, said about Wash- 
ington: 

“His mind was great and powerful . . . 
He was incapable of fear, meeting per- 
sonal danger with the calmest unconcern. 
Perhaps the strongest feature in his char- 
acter was prudence . . . His integrity was 
most pure, his justice the most inflexible I 
have ever known, no motives of interest, 
of friendship or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He was indeed, in every 
sense of the words, a wise, a good, and a 
great man. His temper was naturally ir- 
ritable, but he had obtained a firm and 
habitual ascendency over it. 

“In his expenses he was honorable, but 
exact; liberal, but frowning on all un- 
worthy calls. His person, you know, was 
fine, his deportment easy, erect and noble, 
the best horseman of his age . . . It may 
truly be said, that never did nature and 
fortune combine more perfectly to make a 
man great.” 


Write it large, and make it a maxim of your life never to say to any child, 
“You cannot do it,” or “You could not do it well enough,” or “You could never 
learn to do that.” Those words will kill, for all time, initiative in him. Always 
tell a child that he can, and he does, and he will. 


—Mrs. Howard Adair in Parents Magazine. 
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and 


oline A. Yale, this month, another 

of those true stories which, coming 
from the richness of her years of remark- 
ably successful work for deaf children, 
bring help and inspiration to all faced 
with similar problems. 


| T is a pleasure to have from Dr. Car- 


An Exceptional Case 


Every experienced teacher of the deaf 
meets with exceptional cases requiring 
special methods of instruction. The story 
of one such case follows: 

An attractive little girl of six years of 
age, was brought to us for advice. She 
had perfect hearing, but not a word of 
intelligible speech. When I asked to hear 
her speak, her mother told her to repeat 
the verse she learned for Sunday School 
the day before. But whether it was from 
Genesis or the Revelation, I had not the 
slightest idea. It was absolutely unin- 
telligible. Her father told me that when 
he asked her a question to be answered 
by “yes” or “no,” or by one, two, or three, 
he was usually able to tell what answer 
was intended. 

One of our experienced teachers gave 
the little girl a lesson of one hour on two 
mornings of each week. The mother ob- 
served at every lesson. Her intelligent 
and very able co-operation contributed 
greatly to the success of the experiment. 
At first at each lesson, only one or two 
sounds were taught—hearing, sight, and 
touch being employed. She was told that 
if, when she came again, she could give 
the sounds correctly which she had been 
taught that morning, she would be given 
the written forms for them. We carefully 
avoided giving any written character un- 
til its sound could be given accurately. 

Inspired by the hope of reading and 
attending school with her older sister, 


she did her best. At home when she at- 
tempted to use a word she had _ been 
taught to speak, the mother’s wise method 
of correction was, “Think how you would 
read it.” She was given only twelve for- 
mal lessons, and these were interrupted 
by the Christmas vacation, but during that 
time the mother continued her watchful 
and intelligent help. 

When the child’s lessons with us closed, 
she could read with ease any First Reader, 
and she used speech intelligibly and con- 
stantly. Her home instruction under her 
mother continued until she entered school 
at the opening of the next school year. 

The following spring I visited the grade 
in the city school in which she had been 
placed, taking with me the teacher from 
our School who had given her lessons. We 
soon discovered that the teacher of the 
grade had no knowledge of the child’s 
previous history. “Our” little girl read 
quite as well as any other member of her 
class. 

The years passed. She graduated from 
High School, being valedictorian of her 
class. She graduated from college with 
high rank. She is now a wife and mother, 
engaged with her husband in religious 
and philanthropic work. She speaks in 
public with ease and effectiveness. This 
is the story of a cure wrought by a little 
ingenuity applied to an unusual case. 

For mothers who are planning the 
school life of their children and for 
teachers and supervisors who have the di- 
rection of children in schools, the follow- 
ing article will have interest. 

On Helping the Fit 

The substance of this discourse might 
be summed up in Punch’s classic advice 
to those about to undertake matrimony— 
“Don’t.” 
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Since it is proverbial that children al- 
ways remain children to their parents al- 
though both outward and inward sem- 
blance of childhood have long since van- 
ished, it is not surprising that for many 
parents the baby remains a baby, with 
infantile helplessness carefully preserved, 
just as far and as long as may be—often 
up to school age, sometimes to any age. 
This is particularly true and particularly 
unfortunate when the child labors under 
a physical handicap. A deaf child needs, 
even more than his hearing brother, to be 
established in self-reliance, yet he it is 
who is especially likely to have his fetch- 
ing and carrying done, his shoes tied, his 
buttons fastened, his toys picked up, his 
sins condoned. That overwhelming love 
and sympathy are the reason does not 
help the situation: the evil effects of blun- 
ders are just as serious as the effects pro- 
duced by criminal intent or negligence. 

So, when six-year-old Alice comes to 
school still using her nursing bottle; when 
nine-year-old Teddy, deposited in the hall 
by his mother, stands right there till 
Teacher comes and removes his cap and 
leads him to the schoolroom; when seven- 
year-old Dot waits helplessly in her little 
nightie till the over-burdened supervisor 
finds time to dress her; when twelve-year- 
old Elmer cannot sew on a button or 
make his bed or fix his tie, the observer 
is apt to sigh, “Oh, these mothers!”—and 
with some degree of justice. 

It all raises the question as to when a 
baby ceases to be a baby; when it is cruel 
to fail to do for him and when it becomes 
cruel to do for him: and—very definitely 
—whether the handicapped child differs 
from other children in ability to do for 
himself. 

Admitting at once that touch is a less 
satisfactory sense than sight we may grant 
a blind child more time in learning to 
help himself, but not at all any less need 
for learning. As one blind man laugh- 
ingly says, “If I ask my wife to get some- 
thing for me, she is apt to reply, ‘You 
know where it is. Why don’t you get it?’ 
—and it is true; I do know and I can get 
it. She isn’t going to make me helpless— 
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but I might be if she would let me.” 
Which illustrates the fact that probably 
we all do pretty much what circumstances 
push us into. 


With a deaf child who is otherwise 
physically and mentally sound there is or- 
dinarily no possible reason for delayed 
or omitted training, except the satisfaction 
others find in ministering to him. Whether 
his preferences lead toward independence 
or dependence, his handicap makes doub- 
ly necessary the fullest development of all 
his powers. It may be a delight to keep 
him “cuddly”; it may please him to de- 
cline to help himself and so secure atten- 
tion, but these pleasures are as nothing 
beside the joy of watching or experiencing 
sturdy and growing self-reliance. 


Obviously, it would be foolish to expect 
a child to do what children of his age 
cannot do; it is equally foolish to fail 
to expect of him what children ordinarily 
can do; and it is more than foolish to fail 
to give him the chance for normal devel- 
opment. As to what is normal—the peo- 
ple who study and test such matters have 
some interesting things to tell us. For 
instance, we are told that a baby does his 
first grasping with his hand used as a 
hook; then he begins to take hold of 
things with his fingers on one side and 
his thumb on the other always with the 
thumb down. Much later he adopts adult 
fashions and grasps with the thumb up 
and fingers down; but he will be three 
years old or more before he can hold a 
spoon that way. 


Has this any significance for the moth- 
ers? Surely. If Alice at three cannot 
hold her spoon properly, well and good; 
but at six, when she goes to school, if she 
still holds spoon and fork clumsily and 
doesn’t understand drinking from a glass, 
there is something wrong either with the 
training or with the child. 

We are told that a one-year-old child 
should be able: 

(1) To sit for two or three minutes un- 

supported. 

(2) To say syllables or try to repeat 

them. 
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(3) To imitate movements. 

(4) To mark with a pencil in imitation. 

(5) To recognize objects. 

That is a useful little list of achieve- 
ments and, while there are exceptions to 
all rules, the mother whose baby is not 
babbling syllables at one year might wise- 
ly suspect trouble. If deafness exists, the 
sooner it is known the sooner special hab- 
its may be established in compensation. 

We are told that two-and-one-half year 
old children have, by means of wriggling 
and tumbling and playing, gained enough 
control of their muscles to be able to hold 
a cup by its handle or throw a ball. At 
three, a child should be able to carry a 
little pitcher of water without spilling, or 
help set a table, or wash and dry his 
hands. By the time he is four he should 
go up and down stairs freely, put on his 
own shoes and stockings, fold his napkin, 
and do a multitude of everyday things 
which he could not do at first but which 
he has learned through repeated attempts. 

But how is he to learn unless he is per- 
mitted and encouraged to attempt all sorts 
of things seemingly beyond him? And 
will the youngster able in such fashion to 
take his place in the life of the family be 
“cuddly”? 

In bringing self-dependence to pass 
there are various ways to help. In the 
first place, initial efforts are sure to be 
clumsy, and neither laughter nor dis- 
pleasure should greet failures. Deaf chil- 
dren read the expression of the faces 
about them with surprising accuracy. 
Over-praise for success is an error on the 
other side—it breeds self-consciousness. 
Just comradely acceptance of the fact that 
“we” are learning is enough. In the next 
place, along with opportunity to do things 
should come conditions that make things 
do-able; clothing with simple fastenings, 
hooks within reach of little arms, dishes 
not too precious to risk breaking, patience 
that allows time for unaccustomed muscles 
to learn their parts. 

Do I hear some mother say, “But with 
all my family I haven’t time to train 
Teddy that way”? I wonder. For, cu- 


riously enough, it is oftenest the only 
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child, the handicapped one in a small 
family, or the one having adult brothers 
and sisters, who reaches school age minus 
many of the important arts of self-help. 


—Charlotte Underhill. 


Our Book Review 


Books—A Se LeEcTED FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS. Price 35 cents. Child 
Study Association of America, 221 West 
57th Street, New York. 


We who are particularly interested in 
the well-being and development of deaf 
children do well to remember that ears 
do not make the man: that the deep es- 
sential needs of the deaf child are the 
same as those of the hearing child. Our 
task is, first, to know what these needs 
are, and, second, to find special means for 
reaching them. The reversal of this order 
has resulted in untold disaster for our 
deaf children. So it is that the wisdom of 
those who make a study of child life has 
great value for us. 

For the past twenty-five years the Bibli- 
ography Committee of the Child Study 
Association has been evaluating literature 
of types likely to be useful to parents and 
teachers, and publishing lists of selected 
books. With the increasing volume of 
such literature, produced both by authori- 
tative writers and by those of less proven 
value, the membership of this committee 
has grown from the original six or seven 
to thirty, all active Child Study Associa- 
tion workers, whose labors are supple- 
mented by consultants in various fields of 
science. All shades of opinion are repre- 
sented but on one point the Committee is 
agreed—a book must be approved by two 
or more of its members in order to be 
placed on its list. 

To the busy teacher or parent this 
culled list of more than five hundred 
books, each title accompanied by price, 
publisher’s name and a brief description, 
comes as a boon; for of publishers’ lists 
there is no end, while the supply of time 
for investigation, money with which to 
purchase, and assured knowledge on 
which to base selection is limited for most 
of us. 
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Teacher Certification Service 


HE service of certifying the training and experience of teachers of the deaf which 

the Association inaugurated in 1930 has more than fulfilled all expectations. The 
immediate response which followed the announcement of this service indicated just 
how alert the teachers had become to the need for this recognition of the time and 
effort expended by them in preparation for their professional work. Evidently the 
fact that it was left with the teacher, individually, as to whether application would 
be made for certification was of itself a challenge to their professional pride and they 
appreciated the service which was freely rendered to members of the Association. 


At this time there have been requests for more than seven hundred fifty applica- 
tion forms. Among those who have applied we find the names vf thirteen super- 
intendents and heads of schools, twenty-five principals and forty-odd supervisors of 
special work or of organized departments in schools. The difficulty of verifying 
completely all records in each case slows up the process of certification. Just now 
we have before us applications from teachers eminently worthy of the highest recog- 
nition possible whose records have proved elusive but for whom thorough service will 
be given. We might name Dr. Yale, Miss Buell, Miss Christmas, Mrs. Poore, Supt. 
Booth, Misses Daniel, McClelland, Reinhardt, Bruce and Mr. Abernathy as among 
those whose records have not been entirely completed since we received the required 
data. 


The list which follows includes the names of those who have already received 
certificates : 


Miss ANNE BERKELEY Miss Anna B. GotpsporoucH BurBANK 

Miss Mary D. Woop Miss Pattr PALMER Miss Apa E. Craven 

Miss Nanny B. Gopen Miss Maumee Roserts Miss EpitH CRAVEN 

Miss MarcaretT VAN CLEFT Miss Ciara E. New ee Miss GEoRGIANNA GORDON 
Miss Rutu C. VANCE Miss Carrie L. Jones Miss Jessie R. WARREN 
Mrs. Bertua W. HayBeck Miss Frances M. Peyton Miss KatuHryn P. Maxson 
Mrs. Etten G. WILLIAMS Miss Mary L. Gorpon Miss ErHet WARFIELD 
Miss Saran L. Miss Mattie K. WYNNE Miss Lutz 

Miss NicHou Miss Mary VANCE Miss Lauretta W. Eves 
Miss E. Russety Miss Junta M. Mrs. Mayme H. VoorHees 
Mrs. Lucite M. Moore Miss R. THoMMAS Mrs. Mitprep A. GRoHT 
Miss Mary G. Barron Miss Marcaret M. SCHUMACHER Mr. Leonarp M. Etstap 
Miss Everina Dunpar Miss Nipa T. SAUNDERS Miss Mary M. DuNLAP 
Mrs. Mary Bickiter Miss La Dora GrirFin Miss KATHERINE B. McMILLAN 
Mr. Tunis V. ARCHER Miss Dorotuy M. Morris Mrs. Mary B. SmitH 
Miss EuizasetH Warrous Miss EvizasetH H. EyYiers Miss Racutet MIRRIELEES 
Miss Katuarine D. Parker Miss Bessie N. LEONARD Miss Heten L. HAMMER 
Miss Matinpa K. MILLER Miss MartANNA MACOMBER Miss Estuer C. Howes 
Miss Orenpaum Miss Racuet M. Witcox Mr. Stancey F. Rice 
Miss Grace M. Grirrin Miss Vivian TILLY Mrs. Cecir W. Harrow 
Miss Lee R. GrirFin Miss Eva OLson Miss HELEN P. Patten 
Miss Harrie Harre Miss AnnetTE H. Howes Mrs. THeresa R. Pierce 
Miss Avcusta HARMAN Miss R. Carin LAGERBERG Miss Ertn Tusss 

Miss Grace A. McCiectanp Mrs. Marion P. Sanpers Miss Epiru F. KENDALL 
Miss Mary C. New | Miss Laura J. STEARNS Miss HANNAH OEHLER 


Miss Carrie B. Norton Mr. Keyes D. Sanpers Miss PHoesBe E. OEHLER 
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Teacher Certification Service—continued 


Miss M. Epna Park 

Mrs. Mary S. Futon 
Miss Doris M. Myers 
Miss D. Kay 
Miss CLeTA SHIFFLET 
Miss Henrietta C. RuTHVEN 
Miss Mimi J. FANnpREI 
Miss Lois J. Wess 

Miss ANNETTE P. DINSMORE 
Miss Marcaret A. NELSON 
Miss Atice L. Crampton 
Miss Netpa HucHes 

Miss Musa Marsut 

Dr. A. GRUvVER 
Miss Maser H. Gray 

Miss Rurn L. Sims 

Miss Troy THWEATT 

Mrs. Mauve D. Kyser 
Miss Martua C. Davis 
Miss Louise KEEN 

Miss Carrie HENDERSON 
Miss CATHERINE RISER 
Miss Luta BALLENGER 
Mr. Exvmer D. Reap 
Mrs. Rutu T. Rosen 
Miss KatHerine A. FEELEY 
Mrs. Vircinta W. Tart 
Mrs. Mary G. KuHLMAN 
Miss Amy M. Hates 

Miss Grace E. Har 

Miss Atice H. Damon 
Miss Mina L. VANDERPOOL 
Miss Mitprep CRAMPTON 
Miss JuLiA SAVAGE 

Miss Dorotuy M. Davis 
Miss Ciara E. Zass—ENHAUS 
Miss Gertrupe HattTFrietp 
Miss Louise Berry 


Mrs. Marcuerite O. JENKINS 


Mrs. Nancy B. Moserey 
Miss Dorotuy BARRON 
Miss 

Miss Marcaret I. 


Mr. Barton SENSENIG 
Mrs. Heten C. Tucker 


Mrs. Henrietta G. KRANTZ 


Miss KATHERINE A. DONNELLY 


Miss Heten D. Watrous 
Miss L. 
Miss Lorna P. Cote 

Miss W. WE LLs 
Miss Apa R. MILLER 

Mrs. Lypta B. KENNEDY 
Miss Mary Atice Benson 
Miss Mitprep Evans 

Miss Maceie N. Proctor 
Miss Jane L. Moses 

Mr. J. J. MENZEMER 
Miss S. RENARD 
Mrs. Myrtite H. Leonarp 
Miss Jutta ZISKOWSKI 
Miss Ciara E. 
Mrs. Rose L. UHLENBRAUCH 
Mrs. Neue G. BARDEN 
Miss VERING SPEER 

Miss Louise A. Curtiss 
Miss H. AMANDA Davis 
Miss Tueo Rices 

Miss Grace MuLCAHY 
Miss J. Wuite THomas 
Mrs. Atice B. Ruopes 
Miss Mary GuILMARTIN 
Miss Epna L. PELTON 
Miss Evetyn TIMBERLAKE 
Miss MARGARET SCY¥YSTER 
Mrs. ANNE V. RowE 
Mrs. Emitia R. SCHWARTZ 
Mrs. ELeanor L. STEED 
Mrs. Florence P. Grussinc 
Miss MartHa E. 
Miss Rerra WILLIAMSON 
Miss Apa B. HucHeEs 
Miss Laura B. FosMARK 
Mr. Epwin G. PETERSON 
Miss Grace E. Peck 

Mr. Frep C. NuMBERS 
Mrs. Leona P. NUMBERS 
Miss Appie L. LANDERS 
Miss B. Coss 

Mrs. Saran H. MICHAEL 


Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


Marte L. PEARSON 
Myrtie Rea 

Jutia L. ARNOLD 
SaraH LOGEE 
Marcaret A, SMITH 
Mary E. Lunsrorp 
W. E. Taytor 

Epitu H. Stupy 
Loutse COFFEY 
SaraH J. LaRue 
Ciara A. HAMEL 
Fern Hupson 
FLorence L. CROUTER 
ANGIE C. KINNAIRD 
BLANCHE WILKINSON 
VerA Lovina MONTVILLE 
HeLen E. STONEBRAKER 
Jennie W. WILLs 
THELMA CAHOON 
Kate M. Toore 

Eva WILLIAMS 
LuciLLE PEARSON 
Linuian S. McAFEE 
GENEVIEVE E. BAsH 
EvizABETH FOLEY 
Myrtie O. CoLiatt 
Giapys M. GirrorD 
STeLLA J. WETHERILL 
Inez M. Peck 

Erne. B. WARFIELD 
Ann M. Gipson 
Frora C. Warp 
Bessie C. VOELKEL 
Marian H. Lams 
JenniE L. ies 
Epitn J. WHITE 
Doris B. BENNING 
Giapys VELMA EvANs 
E. Cosurn 
Evetyn Lynes 
Atice B. ALLEN 
Dorotuy L. YATES 
Lucie Lewin 


Miss JuANITA BARKER 
Mrs. Amy E. WILLSoNn 
Mrs. Rutu V. Deprick 
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Projects 
(Continud from page 59) 


pencil eraser. He made a shade of flow- 
ered wall paper, fastened it on the pencil 
with a little glue and the result was a 
small living room lamp. 

Another child found half of an old tin 
top. She enamelled it white, bent the 
spindle with pliers and mounted it on a 
spool. She put it in the kitchen and it 
made a very realistic sink. 

This year we are creating interest in 
our daily news period with a newspaper 
project. The best original news _para- 
graph each week is printed in our news- 
paper (I print this in manuscript print, 
because the children have not been able 
to print fast enough to keep our paper 
current). Our weather report is very much 
more interesting now since it appears in 
our paper. We even had an accident the 
other day. Lois’ cat was run over by an 
automobile. We have an advertising sec- 
tion (advertisements cut from magazines), 
a Lost and Found column and a feature 
section (language drill stories, lipreading 
stories and original stories with illustra- 
tions made by the class). We plan to have 
a comic section and a sport page later on 
in the year. Our news period is no longer 
tiring, because the children are so in- 
terested in the progress of the paper. In 
fact, the pupils arrange walks, play games, 
create situations, and actually seek news 
with the zest of reporters for the Asso- 
ciated Press, 

Our next project is to deal with the 
various methods of transportation. We 
shall make an airport with model planes 
in the cardboard hangars which will teach 
the youngsters about aviation. Then, we 
shall study automobiles (our city is an 
automobile city). Trains are always an 
interesting subject for discussion; and so 
forth, until we have touched upon all 
sorts of transportation. 

Projects have been my escape from 
stereotyped language. They have done 
away with a great deal of tiresome drill 
in place of which interest and joy in work 
have been established in my schoolroom. 


Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third . .. TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual OOO 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with $17.00 
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Sources of Information 
(Continued from page 69) 


National Geographic Society, School 
Service Department, Washington, D. C, 
offers geographic magazines (each packet 
containing ten different numbers prior to 
1930) at 50cts. per packet. For twenty. 
five cents annually, thirty issues of “Geo. 
graphic News Bulletins” may be obtained, 


Other Sources 

Motion Picture Bureau of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Ford Motion Picture Laboratories. 

Foreign Legations. 

State Libraries. 

City Libraries. 

The Pan-American Union. 

General Electric Co. 

Visual Instruction Section, Schenectady, 
New York. 

National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sells mounted pictures. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 
So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, sells 
picturols, projectors and films. 

DeVry School Films Company, 131 
West 42nd Street, New York City, sells 
films for school room use. 

Visual Instruction Service, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, will extend out of 
state service at double the fees charged in 
the state (moderate prices). 

In “Available Exhibit Material,” com- 
piled by the above named service in 1930, 
is a list of companies supplying exhibits 
and a catalog of 16mm films. 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Chicago, has a large group of films made 
especially for class room use. 

The St. Louis School Museum Bulletin 
39 suggests these sources for products: 

“The United States Department of Ag: 
riculture and Forestry and National Mu 
seum in Washington. Owners of mines 
and quarries in all sections of the United 
States. The boards of trades in all large 
cities of the world publish richly illus 
trated pamphlets. Commercial firms in 


the United States and abroad are a source 
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for supply of wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, rubber, cork, 
glass, aluminum and exhibits showing 
stages of development.” 

Three dollars per year includes mem- 
bership in Home Geographic Society, 
Clarke University, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and also subscribes for the Home 
Geographic Monthly, an illustrated maga- 
zine for children. 

Clarke University sends out at a mini- 
mum cost pictures and materials for mak- 
ing exhibits. 

Weekly Current Events illustrated in 
Film Slides—Castle Films, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York City, or Wholesome 
Film Service, Inc., 48 Melrose Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, furnishes free pictures, and 
samples of wood pulp, chips and direc- 
tions on “How to Make Paper by Hand.” 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company 
offers free song birds in colors and draw- 
ing books, books on sewing and also gives 
free lessons in sewing—the teacher going 
to the school sewing room. 

The Nature Study Cards for use in 
Visual Instruction may be secured from 
the Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 

State Universities have films and slides 
for distribution. 

It is not possible to mention every 
source from which visual helps may be 
secured. In the Educational Screen and 
all educational magazines will be found 
many suggestions. 

The main object in giving the above 
reference is to offer some points of con- 
tact to those seeking information on the 
subject of Visual Education. 


Eleanor, aged four, suggested to her 
older sister, Natalie, aged six, that they 
play school. “And,” added Eleanor, “I'll 
be teacher.” 

“No,” said Natalie, “you can’t be teacher 
because you don’t know anything. I'll be 
teacher and you can be principal!” 
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VISUAL AIDS 


USED AND ENDORSED BY LEAD- 
ING SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
EVERY WHERE 


The Human Instrument of Speech 
and Song 


A set of six major charts in hard wood wall 
cabinet. Library equipment that should be 
available to every teacher of the deaf. 


The Adjustable Phonetic Chart 


A mechanical chart with movable tongue, 
soft palate, lips and teeth, showing articula- 
tory function. A direct teaching device. 


The Vocal Tract 


A plaster model showing the vocal 
instrument in full relief. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 


Mr. Smith will be available to faculty and 
teacher groups, during the spring, for a lim- 
ited number of lecture engagements. 


Topic: Can we improve the voice quality of 


the congenitally deaf? 


Write for information 


SHERMAN SMITH 
Voice Scientist : Lecturer 
1540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Repecca Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 
spiration. 


Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


Staunton, Va. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beemucer's Book 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes_..$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Selected by A. H. DAMon 


A Recipe for a Day 
Take a dash of cold water 
And a little leaven of prayer, 
A little bit of sunshine 
Dissolved in the morning air; 


Add to your meal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin, 
And then as a prime ingredient 
A plenty of work thrown in; 


But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play; 

Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well spent day. 


—The Cheerful Letter. 


The teacher who cannot see the sun 
shine through the clouds and heer the 
birds singing in the rain, is not fit com 
pany for little children. 

—Edwin Osgood Grover. 


The welfare of the whole household, 
the whole school, the whole factory, and 
of the whole company of soldiers depends 
upon obedience to those in authority. 

Every person in authority is bound in 
duty to work for the welfare of each and 
all of those who make up the whole body 
of which he has control. 

We do not obey for the sake of obedi- 
ence; we do not command for the sake 
of commanding; but whether we obey of 
command we do it that each person may 
reach his highest happiness and welfare, 
both as an individual and as a part of 
society. 

—Nicholas Paine Gilman. 


Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations. Cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. 

—Washington’s Farewell Address. 
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Blessed are those who are so concerned 
with what is going on in the world and 
in other people that they have no time to 
check off a virtue score card for them- 


selves. 
—Frank Herbert Hayward. 


Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. —Lincoln. 


There is no truth more thoroughly es- 
tablished than that there exists in the 
economy and course of nature an indis- 
soluble union between virtue and happi- 
ness between duty and advantage, between 
the genuine maxims of an honest and 
magnanimous policy and the solid re- 
wards of public prosperity and felicity. 
—Washington’s Inaugural, April 30, 1789. 


We are beginning to see that schools 
can’t be operated like sausage machines; 
material put in one end and a uniform 
product taken out all fitted for use at the 
other. Human material is much too dif- 
ferent to respond satisfactorily to that 
method. Yet at many times and in many 
places our educational system has been 
used as if every mind was exactly like 
every other, and had the same possibili- 
ties of growth and development. 

—Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


Our youth should live in a land of 
health, amid fair sights and sounds; good 
deeds should ever fill their minds to the 
exclusion of those that are ignoble; and 
so beauty and goodness will fill the eye 
and the ear. 

—Plato’s Republic. 


We need sound bodies; we need sound 
minds in our bodies; but more than either 
mind or body is character—character into 
which many elements enter, but three 
above all others—courage, honesty and 
common sense. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors—rates reduced during 
summer months. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year Begins September 28, 1931 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 
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American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing 


1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Price List of Literature 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


The Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing Child—Timberlake 4e 
The Grade Teacher and the Deafened Child—Palen................ 4c 
Suggested Method of Procedure for Those Desirous of Aid- 
ing in the Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child.............. 2c 
Organization and Objectives of Lip Reading Instruction for 
Children with Impaired Hearing in the San Francisco 


3e 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment Services for the Deafened—Samuelson (Mimeo- 
graphed) 12¢ 
THE EVERYWHERE LEAGUE 
The Everywhere League—stovel 3e 
Descriptive Leaflet of The Everywhere League........................ Free 


HEARING DEVICES 


Connection of Headphones to RCA Radiolas—Radio Victor 
Corp. of America 


Hearing Aids and Deafness—Fletcher 4c 

Method of Rating the Performance of Hearing Aids— 
Fletcher 

Report of the Committee Appointed to Survey the Instru- 
mental Aids to Hearing—Macfarlan 25¢ 


LIP READING 


A Wayfarer’s Notes on Speech Reading—Garfield... 
Rehabilitation Through Lip Reading—Lindquist..._ 
The Why of Adult Lip Reading Classes in ou 

Schools—Kenfield 


MEDICAL 

Address of Welcome—Coates 2e 

The Physician’s Responsibility to the Deafened—Phillips 
and Hays 7e 

Problems in Progressive Deafness—Means 4c 


ORGANIZATION WORK 


The Federation and Its Daughter Leagues—Board.................. 
Federation Suggestions for Articles of Incorporation, Con- 


stitution, and By-Laws. Free 
Federation Suggestions for Forming an Organization for 
the Hard of Hearing—Washburn..... 3e 


The Foundations of a Successful Welfare Organization— 
Dunham . 4c 
How to Secure Publicity and Finance for an Organization 
for the Hard of Hearing—Street 5c 
The Specialized Agency in a Community Program—Lapp.... 4¢ 
Leadership—Groner 3e 
5e 

3e 


Organizataion of Local Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
for Community Service—Beard 
Why I am a Member of the Federation—Berry.................... 


QUACKERY 

Deafness Cure Quackery and Pseudo-Medicine—Cramp.......... 6e 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Along Broader Highways Free 
Auditorial—Ferrall Free 
Look Ahead to Better Times le 
Deafness With all Modern Conveniences—Lloyd........................ 2c 
Do you Make it an Excuse ?—Holiand 


— the World a Better Place for the Hard of Hearing 
—Norris 
The Value of Play in Teaching Deafened Adults—Scriver... 3¢ 
The New World for the Hard of Hearing—Phillips.................. 4c 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


1920 — 1921 — 1922 — 1923 — 1924 — 1925 — 1926 — 
1927 —- 1928 — 1929 — 1930 — Plus Postage................ $1.00 
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CONNS 
ComPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL | 
Mary had a little lamb, 


Its fleece was white as snow; 
But most of us have heard of it— 
All that we wish to know! 


Time to Marry.—The young man had 
rather surprised the father, in this day 
and generation, by calling upon him to 
ask the daughter's hand in marriage, 
Pondering what to say, the father found 
himself uttering the time-worn inquiry, 
“Can you give my daughter the luxuries 
to which she has been accustomed?” 

“Not much longer,” replied the young 
man, frankly. “That's why I want to get 
married.” 


Her Diagnosis.— Three-year-old Ag- 
nes was recuperating from a short illness. 
A neighbor, seeing her sitting on the front 
steps, asked: “How do you feel this mor 
ing, Agnes?” 

“Well,” responded Agnes, plaintively, 
“I don’t feel as good as I would if | 
could.” —Liberty. 


Old Familiar Faces!— A man _ who 
owned a rare German stein was shocked 
to find that a servant had knocked it of 
the table and broken it. He took it toa 
shop to be repaired, but when he went 
back for it a week later the girl could not 
remember him. Finally he managed to 
describe the stein in a way to help her 
recognize it. 

“Oh,” she cried, relieved, “I just 
couldn’t remember your name—but I re 
member your mug!” 


Christmas Story.—Which sort 
leads up to Carleton B. Case’s story of 
little Marie who had been given half-« 
dozen dolls for Christmas. Her mother 


thinking this was entirely too much of 4 
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good thing, removed one of them to save 
it until the following Christmas. Appar- 
ently Marie took no notice of the act. On 
the following Christmas the abducted doll 
made its reappearance under the tree. 
That morning as Marie, accompanied by 
her mother and the other grownups, was 
taken to view the tree and presents, she 
fixed her eyes on the doll and after a pe- 
riod of deep thought, said to it in puzzled 
tones, “Where the dickens have I seen 
your face before?” 


This New Generation!—The train 
was just pulling out of the station and 
an old gentleman was settling himself 
back comfortably in his seat, when the 
car door crashed open and a young man 
almost fell into his lap, panting and 
puffing. 

“You must be in poor physical condi- 
tion, young man,” said the old gentleman, 
peevishly. “When I was your age, run- 
ning for a train never caused me to puff 
and pant like that. Dissipation, I sup- 
pose, like the rest of the present genera- 
tion?” 

“Perhaps running for a train didn’t get 
you out of breath,” said the youngster, re- 
gaining his breath a little, “but, you see, 
I missed this train at the last station!” 


In the Class Room.—Little Mary was 
a problem in her astonishing sophistica- 
tion. The teachers never knew what sort 
of reply to expect from her, but her latest 
demonstration of unexpectedness is gen- 
erally given first rank. 

Said the teacher to her, “If you sub- 
tract 14 from 116, what is the difference?” 

“Yeah,” responded Mary, “I think it’s 
a lot of foolishness, too.” 


Horsemen.—Yes, and there was the 
story of the unemployed man who was of- 
fered a job in a stable. He did not mind 
taking care of horses, he insisted, but he 
refused absolutely to be called a “hos- 
tler.” After some thought, his new em- 
ployer suggested that they put him on the 
pay roll as “Stabilizer,” which was satis- 
factory to the applicant. 


CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Illustrate 


Your Lessons 


Visual materials are now recognized as im- 
portant teaching aids. This is especially true 
when teaching children deprived of their 
hearing. Pictures to them have a double 
value. They will more quickly grasp your 
lessons if they actually see illustrations of 
what you want to bring to them. 


Filmslides are the simplest form of illustra- 
tions; they are inexpensive, easily handled, 
unbreakable and pedagogically correct. 


Full details given in K-64V 


Ly ae SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Actual size of film. 
LANGUAGE STORIES and 
The Driscoll Arithmetic 
by BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Anita Driscott, M. Exiza 


McSHerry Woopror, AND S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- M. Evelyn Pratt 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


copy, $1.25. 
i i es 3 and 4. Price per copy, $1.25 
gy of one Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
dozen. Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 


Brattleboro, Vt. New York City 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
by Edith M. Buell Order from 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. PRICE, $2.10 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 


f the fifth and sixth years. 
et ee eee You will do us a favor if you will mention 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
New York City advertisements 
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904 Lexington Avenue 
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